were prisoners ot a local commander, and 
were ill-treated. They freed them. That may 
be part of the legend that has grown up 
around the people many Afghans see as 
their saviours. The fact is that the Taliban 
did then go on to capture Kandahar, Af- 
ghanistan's second-largest city. 

The zig-zag to Kabul 

Their arrival was welcomed by most of the 
cit/s people. The Taliban were themselves 
mostly Kandaharis; the man who had been 
in charge of the place, a member of Mr 
Masoud's party, was corrupt and detested. 
The locals' enthusiasm doubled when they 
saw how this latest lot of gunmen behaved. 
They cleared the bandits off the roads and, 
instead of slaughtering their opponents, 
merely disarmed them. Their message 
seemed simple and appealing: peace, order 
and Islamic law. 

From Kandahar the Taliban moved 
nonh-eastwards,and in February 1995 they 
took Mr Hikmatyar's base outside Kabul, 

from which he had been attacking Mr 
Rabbani's government. That brought a 
pause in the shelling and a brief respite for 
the Kabulis. Mr Hikmatyar eventually 
moved into alliance with hi^ former ene- 
mies. The Taliban failed to take Kabul, and 
moved on instead to the north-west. In Sep- 
tember 1995, they took Herat. 

They were less popular in Herat than in 
Kandahar. The Heratis are Persian-speak- 
ing sophisticates, and Herat is a trading 
city, a cosmopolitan place where many 
women have an education and work and 
dress fairly freely. The arrival of the Taliban 
was regarded as an invasion by Pathan 
peasants. The sophisticates were shocked 
when the city's men were summoned to the 
city's sports stadium. A young man said to 
have shot two members of the Taliban was 
hanged from a crane while loudspeakers 
blasted out Koranic slogans. ^ 

In August this year, the Taliban 
moved on Kabul again. Bringing 
truckloads of well-equipped men 
from over the Pakistani border, they 
captured Jalalabad on September 
11th and in the last week of Septem- 
ber attacked Kabul. Mr Masoud 
seems to have pulled his men out 
when it looked as if the Taliban were 
about to cut the last road to his base 
in the Panjshir valley. 

How, from a band of 2,000 stu- 
dents, did the Taliban grow strong 
enough to ta.ke over the country 
within a mere two years? They did 
not start off with much of an 
armoury; they had little more than 
the usual Kalashnikovs when they 
first came over the border from Paki- 
stan. They had the good fortune to capture 
one of Mr Hikmatyar's ammunition 
dumps near Kandahar, soon after they be- 
gan their campaign. But their chief source 
of arms was most Afghans' hostility to the 
local warlords. In town after town, armed 
men deserted their leaders and joined the 
Taliban. Desertions brought weapons: the 
Russians had left behind a heavily-armed 



country. As the Taliban went along they 
picked up guns and mortars, tanks and 
even aircraft. 

They have not yet, it is true, been put to a 
serious military test. The country has for the 
most part fallen into their hands. Nowhere 
have they been required to fight a major 
battle against a really modern sort of army. 
Nor have they yet developed a nationwide 
political structure. When they take a town, 
they set up a shura (assembly), made up of 
the most senior Taliban members in the 
area plus any ex-enemies they have done 
deals with and any religious or tribal fig- 
ures important enough to warrant inclu- 
sion. Each shura makes laws and collects 
taxes locally: there has been no co-ordina- 
tion at a national level. The Taliban have 
now set up a provisional government for 

the whole of Afghanistan, but it has yet to 
impose its authority on the local shuras. 

The Taliban's leader, Mohammed 
Omar, is a mullah from Kandahar who lost 
an eye during the war against the Russians. 
In 1995, the shura in Kandahar declared 
him to be amir id-inomineen, "leader of 
the faithful", a title which gives him huge 
authority over dutiful Muslims. His men 
made one thing brutally clear as soon as 
they entered Kabul, when they strung up 
the mutilated body of ex-President 
Najibullah, ^ man who used to run the 
place for the Russians, whose United Na- 
tions protectors had abandoned him. In 
other towns where Taliban rule has been es- 
tablished the shuras have taken a similar at- 
titude towards justice. They are both ac- 
cuser and judge; hands and feet are 
chopped off for fairly minor offences; exe- 
cutions are carried out in public 

Other things have got tougher, too. Tele- 
vision, and the public playing of music, are 
banned, as is playing football in shorts. 
Since taking Kabul, the Taliban have de- 
clared that all government employees must 
grow a full beard within six weeks, and that 
anybody who does not pray five times a 
day is an infidel. And strict purdah is en- 
forced everywhere the Taliban go. Women 
have been banned from working or from 
going out of their houses unless accompa- 
nied by a male relative. Girls' schools have 
been closed. By comparison, neighbouring 
Iran is relatively liberal, and people in He- 
rat are sending their daughters over the bor- 
der to get an education. 

These rules are not ones that most Mus- 
lims would support. They have emerged 
from the laws of the Pathan tribes that live 
along the mountainous Pakistani-Afghan 
border, where most of the Taliban come 
from. Pathans are governed by a strict code, 
the pakhtunwali Imposing Pathan tradi- 
tions by law may be acceptable among Af- 
ghanistan's Pathans (who make up around 
60% of the country's population) but it sits 
ill with the often better-educated Persian- 
speakers in Kabul and the north and west 
of the country. 

There may also be problems between 
the Taliban and Afghanistan's Shia Mus- 
lims. The Taliban are fiercely Sunni (the 
more orthodox version of Islam followed 



by most Muslims), but Afghanistan has 
many Shias. One Shia leader, Abdul Ali 
Mazari, has already died at Taliban hands. 
It is not easy to assume even inter-Muslim 
tolerance from the Taliban. 

The Pakistani connection 

Two main questions arise out of all this. Are 
the Taliban an indigenous or a foreign 
product? And will the consequences of 
their success be limited to Afghanistan, or 
will its effects spread abroad? 

The Taliban have a better claim to wide- 
spread local roots than either the Soviet- 
backed governments of 1979-92 or 
the decrepit regime that has just 
been ejected from Kabul. But they 
might never have come into exis- 
tence had it not been for the Soviet 
occupation and the West's reaction 
to it. And they have undoubtedly 
had a helping foreign hand. No at- 
tempt has been made to prevent 
them getting supplies from Pakistan, 
or moving armed men to and fro 
across the border. Fuel, on which the 
Pakistanis are supposed to have im- 
posed an embargo, seems to be no 
problem for them. There are repons 
that trained Pakistanis have been 
helping them to use some of the 
more sophisticated ex-Soviet arms 
that fell into their hands. And they 
have remarkably smart satellite tele- 
phones, which somebody paid for. 

Why would Pakistan want to support 
them? Well, backing the Taliban was the 
best available way to undermine the gov- 
ernment of Mr Rabbani, which Pakistan's 
rulers disliked because they suspected his 
people of acts of terrorism in Pakistan. The 
Taliban's loudest supporter in Pakistan, its 
interior minister, Naseerullah Babar, hap> 
pens to be, like most of them, a Pathan. 

But the largest part of the explanation 
for Pakistan's support was the prospect that 
the Taliban would reopen Afghanistan's 
roads. Pakistan's businessmen want to get 
into the expanding markets of central Asia. 
They fear that Iran, which has been busily 
signing up joint ventures with central 
Asian countries, has been stealing a march 
on them. The Taliban, they hope, will bring 
the order that lets them get on with their 
business. And, so far, the Taliban seem to be 
doing just that. In most of the areas they 
have taken over, roads are opening, trade 
has resumed, tax-collection has been 
regularised by the shura, business has 
picked up—and prices have fallen. 

Pakistan is also keen on an American- 
Saudi scheme to build an oil-and-gas pipe- 
line from Turkmenistan through Afghani- 
stan into Pakistan. Unocal, a Los Angeles- 
based oil company, and Delta Oil, a Saudi 
Arabian group, had proposed a pipeline 
that would follow the Herat-to-Kandahar 
road and cross into Pakistan near Quetta. 
So long as Afghanistan's civil war went on, 
nobody was going to put money into that. 
Now, perhaps, it is a serious project. 

It is less clear what the United States 



feels about the Taliban. One argument says 
that, since Pakistan has long been Ameri- 
ca's friend in the region, its allies must be 
America's allies, too. The Americans are 
worried about Iran, not only because Iran 
is said to help assorted terrorist groups but 
also because it competes with Pakistan for 
influence in central Asia; and so they 
would like to assist Pakistan to expand its 
sphere of influence into Afghanistan, 
thereby helping to hold Iran in check. The 
Americans also raise an eyebrow about the 
feet that Russia had been arming Mr 
Rabbani's government (yes, the one-time 
resistance movement against the old So- 
viet-backed regime: the ironies are endless). 

There is no known evidence that the 
Americans have helped the Taliban. Still, 
for a bunch of people who advertised their 
takeover with public hangings, and 
threaten to confine half the population to 
their homes, the Taliban have been given a 
polite American welcome. The State De- 
partment says it wants early talks with 
Taliban leaders, and admits "on-going 
contacts for the past couple of years". A 
Taliban delegation has already met Robin 
Raphel, the assistant secretary of state for 
South Asian affairs. The State Department 
says the Taliban do not seek to "export Is- 
lam", just to "liberate Afghanistan". Blithe 
words, still to be tested by events. 

The spillover risks 

Which raises the second question: can the 
Taliban bring peace to Afghanistan with- 
out causing trouble for other countries? 

They do not yet control the whole of Af- 
ghanistan. Abdul Rashid Dostum, a general 
who used to work for the communists, still 
controls a stretch of land up to and includ- 
ing the Salang tunnel, which gives Kabul 
access to the roads to central Asia. Neither 
Mr Masoud nor Mr Hikmatyar tried to un- 
seat Mr Dostum, whose well-equipped 
troops get help from Uzbekistan: Having 
seen what the Taliban can do to ex-commu- 
nists, Mr Dostum and his men will not be 
in a hurry to put down their weapons. 
There is also Mr Masoud, in the Panjshir 
valley. The Taliban say they plan to attack 
him; but even the Russians never managed 
to force their way into the Panjshir. 

The Taliban, still groping for some sort 
of all-Afghanistan organisation, may any- 
way not present a united front for very 
long. History suggests that when Pathans 
are not fighting an outsideenemy they fight 

each other. The Pathans are a people di- 
vided into many tribes, and these tribes 
sub-divide into clusters of smaller clans. 
Cohesion does not come easily to them. If 
cohesion now feils again, the Taliban's mo- 
ment of power could prove to be brief. 

If a Taliban government does survive, 
on the other hand, Pakistan may have cause 
to worry about what it has helped to create. 
The glue that holds Pakistan's various prov- 
inces together is fer from strong, and Paki- 
stan's own Pathans may start to think they 
are more at home with Afghanistan's Pa- 
thans than with Sindhis or Punjabis. 



The Taliban may also worry Pakistan 
on religious grounds. Their anti-Shia sec- 
tarianism could worsen the Sunni-Shia en- 
mities that have broken out in Pakistan 
over the past couple of years. The world's 
journalists virtually ignored a particularly 
brutal Sunni-Shia fight that took place last 
month among Pakistan's Pathans, near 
Parachinar in the North-West Frontier 
Province, started by a row between Sunni 
and Shia schoolchild ren. The fighting, says 
the Pakistani government, killed 105 peo- 
ple; local reports say that 500 people died. 

The Taliban are trying to calm such 
fears. "We do not want to send people to 
make trouble in other countries," said Mo- 
hammed Stanakzai, the provisional gov- 
ernment's deputy foreign minister, on Oc- 
tober 1st But the Taliban's convictions may 
collide with their interests. 

They have said, for instance, that their 
Islamic beliefs require them neither to use 
drugs nor to profit from them. But Hel- 
mand, an area they have had under their 
control for over a year, is a poppy-growing 
centre, and there is no sign that diey are pre- 
venting the formers there from growing 
their usual crop; they have, indeed, stan- 
dardised the opium tax, at 10%. The United 
Nations Drugs Control Programme, which 
monitors heroin production, estimates 
that Afghanistan will produce 2,248 tonnes 
of raw opium this year, compared with 
2,066 last year. If the Taliban want money, 
here is one way of getting it that could lead 
to arguments with the outside world. 

There are other possible causes of con- 



tention. "They're expansionist," says a jour- 
nalist who has travelled extensively among 
the Taliban. "They often talk of their desire 
to spread their beliefs to Pakistan, Central 
Asia, the Middle East." That will worry Rus- 
sia, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and Uzbeki- 
stan; their leaders called a meeting about it 
for this Friday. It will also cause alarm in 
largely Shia Iran, and one band of Muslim 
revivalists will find itself glaring at another 
for purely intra-Islamic reasons. 

The United States has learned the dan- 
gers of taking Islamic warriors under its 
wing. The "Afghanis"~thc Afghans and 
other Muslims who were trained to fight 
against the Soviet occupation of Afghani- 
stan— have come back to haunt America. A 
forthcoming book by John Cooley, an 
American journalist, points out that 
Afghanis tend to turn up wherever a guer- 
rilla war with Muslim connections is being 
foughtThey have joined the fight in Bosnia 
as well as the civil wars in Egypt (where a 
group of them are currently on trialX Alge- 
ria, Kashmir and the Philippines; in that 
country, an Islamist guerrilla movement is 
called Abu Sayyaf, after one of the Afghan 
guerrilla leaders. The World Trade Centre 
bombers, and those convicted in Saudi 
Arabia of a bombing in Riyadh last year, 
had Afghani connections. 

Many of the Taliban came out of the 
camps where the Afghanis were trained. 
MajiDc an uncommonly ferocious civil war 
has taught them to value peace. It would be 
unwise to take that hope for a feet. 




AlAkhbar: Oct 10: Muslim World News 
CAIRO - The Taliban militia have begun expeUing Arab muiahedeen. who 
fought the Soviets in the 1980s alongside the Afghan mujahedeen, Jonn 
areas under their control, a senior Egyptian interior ministry 
official said Wednesday. "The Egyptian security services are 
following the developments in Afghanistan and see that the Taliban 
have begun expelling Afghan Arabs from areas under their control," 
said General Rauf al-Minawi. 

Minawi said that he "ruled out a reconciliation between the Taliban 
and the Arab muiahedeen because of the alliance between the latter 
and the forces of (former Afghan Defense minister) Ahmed Shah 
Massood." Wakil Ahmad, close advisor to Taliban chief Mohammed Omar, 
told the London-based Arab daily Al-Hayat Monday tha t the Taliban 
would "allow foreign nationals to stay in Afghanistan on conditio n 
that they do not use our territory as a training ground for military 
activity." 
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AlAkhbar: Oct 8: Muslim World News ""^ """^ 

UNITED NATIONS - Afghanistan's ousted government Monday accused the 

litia of usi ng poison gas last month in its successfu l 
drive to capture Kabul, the capital. Addressing the General Assembly, 
the government's foreign minister Abdul Rahim Ghafoorzai, said 
eyewitnesses, including experienced military commanders, saw corpses 
of government troops bleeding frnm th e nose and ear and without any 

wounds or other signs of penetration on their bodies. "I t is 
the strong conviction of the Islamic State of Afghanistan that the 
foreign sponsors of the Taleban have provided them with some type of 
internationally-banned gas or chemical weapons, used in the onslaught 
for the capture of Kabul," he said. 



The march to the capital 



zi' Bt Rahhnuliah Yusufzai 



The 'Mban captured Kabul on 
September 27, to cap a re- 
iiiarkable two-year run of 
military victories and prove 
themselves the strongest po- 
litical and armed- force in 
Afghanistaa Hailing from the 
poorest sections of Afghan society, the Tal- 
iban have brought about a revolution turn- 
ing the once mighty mujahideen leaders 
and commanders into nobodys. 

.\fghanistan once more has proved dif- 
ficult to predict, more so due to the fact 
:hat President Burhanuddin Rabbani's mil- 
itary strongman Ahmad Shah Masood had 
-uccessfuDy defended Kabul five times over 
'-he past four and half years, twice against 
Hezb-i-Isiami chief Gulbaddin Hekmatyar, 
once when Hekmatyar and Gen. Rasheed 
Dostum joindy attacked the capital on Jan- 
uary 1, 1994, and twice against the Taliban. 
But Masood and his new ally, Hekmatyar, 
failed to put up any credible defence this 
one and Qed Kabul. 

Kabul's fail was the climax of a Taliban 
•tiack thai began in Paktia province in 
-• MiLhem .\fghanistan 50 days earlier. 
L'nder the c-ommand of the late Mulla Bor- 
jan. they first went for Hekmatyar's Jaji gar- 
r^n base. Their next target was another 
famous Hekmatyar base, Spina Shaga on 
the border with Pakistan's Kurram Agency. 
The 700 Taliban fighters then took rival 
bases in Mangai area and in Shahr-i-Nau in 
Paktia and continued their victorious march 
towards Azraw in Logar province, where 
another Hekmatyar base fell. Nangarhar 
province lay ahead. 

The ruling mujahideen Shura in Nan- 
garhar, led by Haji Abdul Qadeer, gave up 
after a brief resistance, paving the way for 
a Taliban push towards Jalalabad. 

Over the next several days, Taliban 
fighters captured rest of Nangarhar 
province bordering Pakistan and took 
Mehterlam, capital of Laghman, which was 
the lone province held by Hekmatyar's 
men. 

Before long, former Laghman governor, 
Abdullah Jan, was subdued by Taliban. 
Their ne.xt stop ^^'as Khewa and Darra-i-Nur 
where pro-Rabbani commander Hazrat AH 
fled after a half-an-hour batde. B>' die time 
the Taliban reached Kunar province, its 
people were raising white flags to signal 
their support. The death of Sher Afzal, 
deputy to Kunar's pro-Kabul military com- 
mander Jel\andad, proved a decisive blow 
and before long the Taliban were sitting 
pretty in d\e provincial capital, .-tsadabad. 
The Jamaatud Da'awa wal Quran wa Sun- 
nah, the small Able Hadidi party which had 
dominated the administration in Kunar 
•yince sev eral years and whose leader Mulla 
Samiuilah \vas a minister in Kabul regime. 
:ound iLself h-Mpless in the face of the on- 
<aught. 



Once they had consolidated themsebes 
in eastern Afghanistan, the Taiibari turned 
dieir attention to die strategically vital .Jaiai- 

abad-Kabul highway. Their first target was 
MashaliKandaoandWirekhminTangi, the 
gorge beside the Kabul river which was 
deemed impregnable by many Afghans. De- 
spite Rabbani government claims, its forces 
failed to break through Taliban firontlines 
on the road to Jalalabad. The Mban, in a 
counter-attack, broke tiirough, forcing the 
government troops to flee towards Sarobi, 
sited almost midway between Kabula and 
Jalalabad. The next battie was fought here. 

The Taliban unleashed a three-pronged 
attack and gave no chance to its defenders. 
The way was now open for 'Mban to push 
towards Kabul firom the east 

It was the crushing defeat at Sarobi that 
demoralised government forces and made 
diem incapable of defending Kabul. They 
tried to put up some resistance at Pule 
Charkhi, in Kabul's eastern suburbs, but 
Taliban responded by launching a coordi- 
nated, three-pronged attack from the east, 
south and west of Kabul, stretching die gov- 
ernment's beleaguered defences and forc- 
ing many defenders to flee. EX-en die fierce, 
last-ditch aerial bombing by government s 
jet-fighters failed to halt the Taliban ad- 
vance and by 10 pm on September 26, Uiey 
were about to enter the Arg (Gulkhana 
Palace) in downtown Kabul. Later in the 
night, the Taliban broke durough the gov- 
ernment's southern frontlines from Cha- 

• rasyab side and linked up with other ad- 
vancing Taliban fighters. 

The Taliban stranglehold over Kabul 
was complete by the dawn of September 27 

• and Rabbani-Masood's retreating forces 
were trying to take as rrrach as possible to 
their Shomaii strongholds in Charikar, 
Jablus Siraj arid Par\jsher. The Taliban sub- 
sequently captured Charikar and Jablus 
Siraj and were now attempting to crush 
once for all Masood's power in his nati^. e 
Panjsher valley. They also took Bagnun air- 
base ;iiid Cw»;ixXc<i <& war-bvocy of seve;"ai 
jetrfighters, helicopters andtOdier military - 
hardware. That there was not much resis- 
tance explained the loss of morale of gov- 
ernment troops and the frenzied motivation 
of die Taliban. The former felt die meagre 
salary (about Pak Rs 150 per month) 
wasn't worth fighting for and sacrificing 
one's life for warlords who had become in- 
creasmgiy isolated and unpopular 

Now in control of 20 provinces out of 
.Afghanistan's 32, die Taliban seem for die 
first time to be weighing the prospects of 
uniting the wtole country under one lead- 
ership and administration. It won't be diffi- 
cult for them to takeover the ahnost de- 
fenceless Nuristan province and arrive at 
some arrangement with Bamian province 
held by die Shiite Hezb-i-Wahdat in central 
Afghanistan. That leaves die three nordiem 
.\fghanistan provinces of Badakhshan. 

Takhar and Kunduz still under control of 
the ousted government A local uprising 



diere widi Taliban s or Dostum's blessings 
cannot be ruled ouL 

Howevei; Gen. Dostum's Junbush-i'-Milli 
Islami, controlling six provinces — Balkh, 
Jauigan, F^uiab, Saripui, Samangari and 
BagWan — remains a formidable power in 
northern Afghanistan. Right now the,two 
sides don't want to fight eaeh other and in- 
stead are holding talks to overcome prob- 
lems confit)nting the country. 

Taliban leader Mulla Rabbani spoke 
well of Dostum m his first pressconference,. 
describing him as a good Muslim and re- . 
caUing their satisfactory ties in the past. He 
also expressed his wish to work closely with 
Dostum- Earlier Dostum had too said nice 
things about the Taliban. 

Taliban seem shrewd enough not to 
take on both Rabbani-Masood and Dostum 
at one time. By also taking on Dostum, diey 
could push him into an alliance with 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, wiiich would mean 
that the non-Pashtoons would then be pit- 
ted against the largely Pashtoon Taliban. 

.A flexing of muscles between Dostum 
and the Taliban appears inevitable in future, 
primarily due to the fact that they espouse 
different ideologies. Also if the 'Mban are 
able to defeat Dostum and reach 
Afghanistan's borders with Central Asian 
republics of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and 
-Rirkmenistan, such a scenario would fiir- 
dier alarm these states and Russia. 

The kev to Taliban success until now 
has been their ability to restore peace and 
tackle crime by disarming armed bands, 
and stamping out defiance by introducing 
harsh Islamic punishments like public exe- 
cutions and amputations. They are also at- 
tracting support on account of dieir success 
in keeping key routes open to people and 
ensure steady supi^y of food and essential 
commodities. By reopening Kabul's Khwaja 
Rawash airport after a year-long closure 
and initiating measures to restore power - 
supply to die city, die Taliban appear keen ' 
to show the/ know dieir pnorities and are ^ 
capable of restoring essential services to . 
the population. 

But doubts still remain about their on- 
giBs. dieir real miUtary prowess, their com- 
mitment to democracy and human rights, 
.md their willingness to transfer power to a 
more representative government encom- 
passmg ail genuine .\fgiian forces iind eth- 
nic , sectarian and regional groups. 

Efforts for formmg a more representa- 
tive .\fghan government, under the UN 
auspices and possibly giving a role to ex- 
king Zahir Shah, should continue widi re- 
newed vigour because Taliban alone cannot 
rule Afghanistan in peace and dieir govern- 
ment too, won't be able to claim diat it rep- 
resents the wiU of die people, i 

The News on Friday (Pakistan) 
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Taliban form govt in Kabul, hang Najib 



From Rahimuilah Yusutzai 

KABUL: Two years after their emergence in 
Kandahar, the Taliban achieved their biggest 
military victory todate when they captured 
Kabul kte Thursday rdght. 

The Taliban, all bearded and turbaned, " 
forced their way in to downtown Kabul at 
about 10 pm Thursday night as Rabbani gov- 
ernment forces kept losing ground in the face 
of a determined onslaught, in fact, the gov- 
ernment troops never recovered from the 
shock of their defeat in Sarobi and were con- 
sequently unable to put up credible resistance 

anywhere on the three j6-ont-lines east, south 
and west of Kabul. 

After hamg consolidated their control 
over Kabul by Friday noon, the Taliban 
headed for the Bagram airbase north of 
Kabul. The airbase, which for long served as 
the lifeline for Rabbani's government, fell 
without resistance. In fact, its defenders led 
by Gen Babagan had already escaped. Similar 
stories of government soldiers abandoning 
positions and fleeing north out of Kabul 
abounded. Kabul residents said there were 
frequent traffic jams in the cities Khairkhana 
area Thursday evening, as government offi- 
cials and supporters prepared to flee to Pun- 
jsher, Charikar and other places in Parwan, 
which is the native province of Rabbani gov- 
ernment's military strongman Ahmad Shah 
Masood. 

Small processions of people raising pro- 
Tsdiban slogans reached the Gulkhana Palace 
throughout Friday to announce their backing 
for the students militia. A tank parked near 
the palace was garlanded as Taliban drove in 
and out of the sprawling palace-complex in 
vehicles flying white fla^s. The Taliban cele- 
brated their victory by eating grapes and of- 
fering to the people. 

Beside the palace, another place which at- 
tracted hugfe crowds was the Ariana Square 
where former president Dr Nayibullah and his 
yoimger brother Ahmadzai were iianged. The I 
holiday crowed watched with fear and some 
disgust the han^ng bodies of the two broth- 
ers who had spent the last four and half year 
in custody at the UN offices compound in 
Kabul. 

Most people, interviewed by this corre- 
spondent, criticised the Taliban for eliminat- 
ing Dr N^ib and his handsome young brother 
without a proper trial. It appeared the good- 
will for Taliban in Kabul was fast disappear- 
ing with two hangings. 

Enquiries revealed that Dr Naiib was shot 
dead at 1,30 am Friday after being forciblv 
taken away from the UN comDound by five 
armed 'Mban and later hanged in the Ariana 
Square. Ahmadzai v^bs hanged at 6 am Fridav. 



Their hangmg Domes were oisnonoured by 
Taliban, who put currency notes and 
cigarettes in their mouth, hands and pockets. 
The clothes of Dr Najib, who quit as president 
in April 1992 as part of an abortive UN peace 
plan, were splattered with blood and his head 

had a gaping hole from gimshoLs. 

According to the Talihan-con- 
(rolled Radio Kabul, Dr Najib's secre- 
tary Lshaq Torklii and ids ioyjil body- 
guard .lasfar, who were also in 
custody with him were publicly 
hanged later Friday The radio an- 
nounced the Iwo bodies would l eniain 
hanging for (hree days to send n 
. warning to other criminals. 

Maulvi Mohnnnnnd Rahhnni, (he 
number two man in the TaHb;ni Is- 
hunic movement, in a press confiM- 
ence Friday jnslilicd Dr Najib's and 
Ahmaflzai's (executions l)y arj^ning 
that tiiey were connnunists ancl had 
killed scores of (heir own people. 
Maulvi Rabbani, who was named the 
head of the six-nieniber inUM ini .gov- 
ernment announced by the Taliban 
spiritual leader Mullah Mohanunad 
Umar, said others who violate Islam 
and betray their nation would meet 
the same fate. He said pa.st rulers like. 
Gulbadin Hekmat>*ar, Saj'yaf and Ma- 
sood too would dealt with in accor- 
dance with Islamic principles. 

The six-member council, a com- 
munique from Kandahar said, in- 
cluded Mullah Mohanunad (Miaus, 
Maulvi Ghayasuddin. Maulvi Shani- 
suddin. Maulvi Abfiul Razzaq, Maulvi 
Mohanunad Hasan and Maulvi Rrzil. 

The conununique called on the in- 
ternational community to extend 
dipldmatic recognition to the new 
government which controls Kabul 
and nu\jor ])ail of Afghanistan. It also 
luuiounced suspension of services of 
all (liplon\atic staff in Afghanistan's 
foreign n\issions and asked host 
countries to lake care of 
Afghanistan's state property. The 
comnun\i(]ue urged the UN and inter- 
national relief agencies (o resum<^ 
their relief operation and reconstruc- 
tion woi k now that peace has been re- 
stored to Kabul. 

However, in a major ])olicy state- 
ment, Maulvi Rabbani said Taliban 
wauled friendly ties with (jen Rashid 
Dostun) as he had proved himself a 
practising Muslim despite havii\g a 
comnuniist past. He said the Taliban 
and Dostum had good and honest re- 
lations in the past and could cooper- 
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ate in future as well to enforce an Is- 
lan\ic system in Afghanistan. 

The Tiiliban leader declared that in 
future all aspects of life in 
Afghanistan would be governed by 
strict Islamic laws. He said issues like 
w^orking women and girls education 
would be decided on the basis of Is- 
lamic teachings. "We are not against 
girls education but we want the 
women'to l)e taught in accordance 
with the tenets of Islam," he ex- 
plained. 

The 38-year old Maulvi Rabbani, 
who on his arrival in the palace sat 
cross-legged on tlie ground with com- 
mon Taliban, insisted that their mili- 
tary commander Maulvi Borjan w^as 
still alive. But his tone and that of 
other senior Taliban leaders clearly 
showed that they were trying to hide 
the news of his death m fighting neiu* 
Kabul. Borjan has not appeared in 
public over the pa.st week and the mil- 
itary conunaiul luis gone to his 
deputy Maulvi Abdul Razzaq. 

Meanwliile, prices recorded a fall 
and the value of the Afglian currency 
Afghani registered a dramatic rise 
with the re-opening of the roads link- 
ing with Jalalabad, Logar and Maidan 
Shehr. Truck-loads of grapes, melons, 
pomegranates and onions were seen 
heading for Jalalabad and onwards to 
Peshawar as the road re-opened FVi- 
day after a two-week closure. Mean- 
while, ex-president Buiiianuddin Rab- 
bani has issued a statement, 
ostensibly from somewhere in 
Afghanistan, declaring that Afghans 
will never accept a government in- 
stalled by Pakistan. He termed the T^- 
iban regime as alien and said it would 
meet the same fate as of former rulers 
Shah Sht\ja and Babrak Karmal. How- 
ever, nobody knows the whereabouts 
of Rabbani, Hekmatyar and Masud. 
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In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment called on the new authori- 
ties in Kabul to restore order and 
to form a representative interim 
government to begin the process 
of reconciliation. 

At the United Nations, an 
Afghan government representative 
called on the world not to recog- 
nize any regime the rebels would 
create. 



Chicago Tribune. 
September 28. 1996 



UN blamed for Najib's execution 

From Ismail Khan The fmnily and N^ib's faiis are an- 
guished over t he UN failure to protect 

PESHAWAR: tiiaj UN Special Mission and provide safe passage to the ex- 

to Afgiianistan expressed dismay president and his brother. His sister 

over the killing of former president and cousins want tiieir bodies back for 

Dr N^ibuUah while the lyiban pro- l)iirial, j)ossil)ly in Peshawar alongside 

claimed proudly of ftMihg executed Lhetr mother, who had died in a road 

the once-dreaded dhM of KGB -style .accident two years ago and was buried 

Afghan intelligence agency, Khad but ''ore. Will lUc UN (ielivor (his time? 

the biggest casualty w^as the integrity ' ^''fd most of all will tlie Pakistan gov- 

of the world body itself. The UN has ermnent alldw the burial of one of its 



been left to lick Its own .wounds 

"The onus is on the UN", said a 
sobbing Kokay Jan, Nayibullali's 
younger sister. 

All UNSMA press release said it 
Svas dismayed over^ iijckieilon and 
.'subsequent kilHfig by the "armed 
men" of the former president Dr Na- 
jibullah and his brother Ahmadzai in 
the early hours of Friday. and public 
exposure of their bodii^. . '. ,' 

Wliile the Me^hh and 
his brother were strung up from a 
concrete traffic-control post at the 
gates of the presidential palace till fil- 
ing of this repdrt, the press release 
though speaks of "considerable con- 
tribution towards the peaceful trans- 
fer of power" by Najibullali surpris- 
ingly conUined nothing as to what 
has UNSMA done to retrieve the bod- 
ies. 

The UNSMA director, Francis 
Okelo, said liis office had made a for- 
mal request to the Taliban leadersliip 
tluough its security officer to retrieve 
the bodies. "We are waiting for a 
reply", he said. "He deserves a decent 
burial", Okelo said. 

Najibullah's sister, who last saw 
her brother holed up at the UN com- 
pound in Kabul on March 21, 1996, 
wonders how could the UN which 
nad guaranteed the security of his 
brother's life fall to carry out its com- 
mitment. "Wliat is the UN going to 
tell the world. What answer has it 
got?" she iiskcd. A N;\iibull:\h relation 
said he had called (he UN a day be- 
fore (he students nulitia allacked 
Knbuhuid wa.*^ nssm-ed that Ihtnv vrw 
no caiise for concern and N{\iibiillah 
would be well-protected. 

Najib cnlleri his wife Falana .Ian 
and tiiree daughters in New f)o\h\ 
hours before the Taliban entered the 
Afghan capital, Kokay iiifoiiiied. "lie 
was re-assuring as ever. Don t you 
worry. God willing we will .soon 
unite", he told his family. "My fate is 
linked wth that of Afghanistan", his 
si.stnr recallcfl of her la.st me<'l ing with 
her brother in Kal)ul. 



former sworn-enemy on its soils? 

Life-Sketch of Dr Najib: Born on 
Augu.st 5, 19^17, the burly Naiibullah 
had completed his early education 
from Habibia Institute, Kabul, and 
latet did his medical graduation from 
Kabul's Medical University during 
which time he was also the head of 
pro-PDPA students faction. He later 
became a iacmber of (he central com- 
mittee of Isle's Democratie Party* 



of Afghanistan out fell victim to Pres- 
ident Tai-ald's purges of Parcalun fac- 
tion and was sent to Iran as 
•Afghanistan's ambassador. He left for 
Yugoslavia, however, when sacked by 
Hafizullah Amiri's regime. He re- 
turned to Afghanistan to become di- 
rector general of the dreaded Khad 
followed by a brief stint as PDPA'.h 
general secretary in 1985. He was 
itiade' prelsid^'nt bf Afghanistan on 
November 2J), 1986, the office wliich 
he held till his voluntary resignation 
on April 15, 19J^. 

The UN guaranteed him a safe 
passage out of Afghanistan but he 
took sanctuary at the UN compound 
when stopped from leaving the coun- 
try at the airport. He remauied ther^ 
for four and a half years till his exe- 
cution by the T.iliban on hiday morn- 
ing. . 
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'ajibullah was bom on August 
5, 1947 and received his 
early e-lucation in the 
Habibia School in Kabul. He 
qualified from Kabul University's med- 
ical faculty but was never able to work 
as a doctor due to his political preoc- 
cupations. 

It was during his student life that 
N ijib was attracted to leftist politics 
:^ d he led the students faction which 
voiced progressive ideas. Some of 
these students later became activists 
of People's Deiftocratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA) which captured 
power through a coup d'etat on April 
27, 1978 to herald the Saur 
Revolution. 

Najibullah belonged to the 
Ahmad2ai Pashtoon tribe, which is a 
sub-tribe of the Ghalzai tribal confed- 
eration and is often referred to as 
Kochis (nomads). His grandfather, 
Jehandad Khan, was a tribal elder and 
his father, Akhtar Mohammad Khan, 
served as an Afghan government offi- 
cer. The lattef was once posted as 
Afghanistan's trade commissioner in 
Peshawar, where Najibullah studied for 
a while and made Pakistani friends. 

The family's ancestral village is 
Melan near Gardez in Said Karam dis- 
trict of Paktia province in southern 
Afghanistan, but the family had later 
moved to Muradkhana in Kabul and 

had become accustomed 
to an urban life and the 
Dari (Afghan Persian) Ian- 



o 



Najibullah 

President 
from 1986 
to 1992 



Ahmadzai was the 

youngest and stayed with 
his brother until the end, 
spending the last four and 
a half "years in captivity in 
the United Nations offices 
compound in Kabul. He 
reptortedly worked in 
some government depart- 
ments during his brother's 
six-year ftffe In ' 
Afghanistan. He was mar- 
ried shortly before his 
capture and was never 
able to see his small, 
daughter bom during his 
captivity. Ahmadzai's fam- 
ily, like that of Najibullah, j 
hved in self-exile in New 
Delhi as guests of the Indian govem- 
ment. Najibullah's wife, Fatana, 
belonged to the Mohammadzai clan of ' 
the Durrani Pashtoon tribe. The cou- 
ple had t!!n!^§^^ifflj#' oite c^^ 
was handicapped. 

Najibullah's third brother, 
Siddiqullah, was never able to pull on 
with his brothers. He embarrassed his 
brother when he defected during 
Najibullah's reign and issued state- 
ments condemning his communist! 
government. He was rewarded withj 
political asylum in the United States. 

NajibulM Was mm <*f 'flte earliest 
members of PDPA . When the party 
split, despite being a Pashtoon, he 
chose Parcham which was dominated 




guage. 



rncidentally, it was 
their ancestral village, 
Melan, where Najibullah 
and his younger brother 



•Asadullah Ahmadzai were 
taken for burial after their 
e.xecution at the hands of 
Taliban. .Najibullah had 
twa.brothers. 
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by Persian-speaking urbinities. The 
Khalq faction, led by mostly Pashto- 
speaking activists with a rural back- 
ground, was stronger than Parcham 
and was able to ^Jominate the power 



structure when the two factions 
reunited in PDPA to succes&C^iiiy 
launch the Saur Revolution. 

Noor Mohammad Taraki and 
Hafizullah Amin. the first t^vo PDPA 
presidents of Afghanistan, were both 
Khalqis and Najibullah, like the 
Parcham faction leader, Babrak 
Karmal, was kept on lower ranks dur- 
ing their rule. In fact, Taraki purged 
Parchamites firom his government and 
sent its leaders on diplomatic assign- 
ments. Najibullah was sent to Iran as 
ambassador. Later, he 
turned up in Yugosalvia 

when Amin sacked him. 
When the Russians 

invaded Afghanistan on 

December 27, 1979, 

killed Amin and 

installed Babrak 

Karmai in his place as 

president, Najibullah 

returned home to be 

made head of KHAD, 

an intelligence outfit 

modelled on KGB. In 

1985 he served briefly 

as general secretary of 

PDPA. The two crucial 



sage when commander Ahmad Shah 
Masood and Gen Rasheed Dostum 
captured i^ii and t^edded the UN 
peace plan. 

Since then, Najibullah was holed 
up in the UN ofRces in Kabul along 
with his brother, Ahmadzai. his secre- 
tary, Ishaq Tokhi and his loyal body- 
guard, Jafsar. It was from the UN com- 
pound that Najibullah and Ahmadzai 
were "dragged out by armed Taliban, 
ececuted and then publicly hanged in 
Kabul's ArySftft Sqtiam. Ishaq Tokhi 
and Jafsar were reported to have 
escaped and their whereabouts are 
stiU unknown. 
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A%han 
leader's 
corpse 
cut^wn 



offices enaoiea mm w : 
make a strong claim'for i 
the party leadership, 
when BabralTKarmal _ 
was shown the door. P 
Najibullah became i 
Afghanistan's president ', 
on November 20, 1§86, i 
an office he held until i 
his voluntary resig^- 
tion on April 15, I%92 
on UN prodding as part 
of an abortive peace 
plan 

Mm a pas-. 




By KATHY GANNON 

Associate Press 



I KAMflL, Afghanistan — Tte for- 
; iier presideiit's bloated corpse was 
. (Hit down from its wire noose Satur- 
day and dumped outside a hospital, 
nearly two days after rebels took the 
capital, executed him and strung him 
up in a public square. 

The bodies of Najibullah, 
Afghanistan's Soviet-backed presi- 
dent in the late 1980s, and his 
brother were handed over to the Red 
Cross in Kabul, said Ali Mohammed 
Muttaqi, a spokesman for the Tal- 
iban r^els. 

A U.N. official confirmed Na- 
jibullah' s body was cut down and 
said it had been thrown outside a 
hospital. 

Condemned to rot 

However, the official had no de- 
tails and couldn't confirm a Red 
Cross role or whether Shahpur 
Ahmedzai's body also was down. 



(San Franc -I. 

i -The Times ^ 

c7 Sef^nbeiir^29, 

It was not clear who remcfved the 
3odies, which had been condemnea 
:o rot on a cement post until today 
The 72-hour sentence was to Ife 
TheU^ failed to k warning to "murderers, crimina^ 
and anyone against Islam, accord- 
ing to Mullah Mohammed Rabbam, 
(eader of Kabul's new governing 
council. 

As fighting tapered off outside the 
Afghan capital, the rebels began in- 
sisting on observance of their strict 
version of lUtoi^ Iftw. 

Racfio Kab# toid mm^ return to 
woi* birt •Ofdered w<«ien to stay 
Tiome. 

It also announced that two aides 
to Najibullah were hanged Sitofday. 

Radio Kabul identified them as 
Tukhi and Gen. Jafzar, and called 
them accomplices of Najibullah, 
president from 1986 until his over- 
throw by an Islamic guerrilla alliance 
inim 

Personal secretary 



Vengeful factions: A/ghanistan's /ormer president 
Najibullah and his brother were hanged in a square in 
%abul last week after the city fell to soldiers of the Muslim 
mndamentalist movement, Taliban. Besidents h^ the 
^arsofmortarandm^t attacks n^fimMy burner. 
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Western sources identified Tukhi, 
as Mohammed es-Haq Tukhi, Na- 
jibuUah's right-hand man and per- 
sonal secretary since the early l^s, 
when Najibullah headed tbexfafeai^ 
KHAD secret police. 

The second was Najibullah's long- 
time bodyguard, they said. , . 



Ousted President Burhanuddin- 
Rabbani and his top commander, 
Ahmed Shah Masood, were seen late 
Friday at Masood's headquarters at 
Jabul-al Siraj, 12 miles nc^ of 
Charikar, workers of the aid le^eiicy 
Halo Trust said. 

There was no attempt by either 
side to launch an offensive or seize 
more ground, said a Ti^an com- 
njander, Mohananed Moiissa. 

The United States has called on 
the new authorities in Kabul to re- 
store order and form a representa- 
tive interim government to begin the 
prosess of r^onciliation. 

The State Department indicated 
it would re-establish a diplomatic 
presence in Kabul once the security 
situation improves^ ~ ~ ^ 

There has been no U.S. presence 
there since 1979, when U.Sj Ambas- 
sador Adolph Dubs was assassinated, 

'Stooges of fore^ circles' 

iriltttie otMed presidait tailed on 
his followers to "struggle against con- 
spiracies of the stooges of foreign 
circles, the so-called Taliban." 

In a statement released by the 
Afghan mission to the United Na- 
tions, he said he ordered the army 
to retreat from Kabul to avoid a 
bloodbath. ' ^ 
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NajibuUah had hours to save himself from killers 



Copyright O 1996 Nando.net 
Copyright O 1996 Times of London 



(Oct 4 1996 6-24 p.m. cu i ) - A scrawled message has appeared on the concrete post from which the former President, Muhammad 
Najibiiah, was left dan^ in the centre of Kabul last week: "Let this be a warning." The garden hose used for the hanging is sull 
there drawing a steady stream of people who stare in shocked silence. . • * 

In the frantic hours before being killed, he was either naive or too paralysed by fear to try to save himself. He was kmed^ tl^"""^/^' 
brother, Ahmadzai, who had stayed with him They slept by day. and by night they smoked, watched televisioa, played caids and read. 
They feared being kiUed by snipers if they ventured in iaylight into the compound's sifiaU walled garden. 

There was a small swimming pool, which they used after dark. They installed punchbags and weighUifting eqmpment: both were m peak 
Dhysical condition A burly Najibullah, 6ft 2in and known as The Ox, lost twelve and half stone and was almost unrecogmsable from his 
presidential days. Every week or two he spoke by U.N. sateUite phone to his wife, Fatana, and three daughters m Delhi, where they are 

guests of India's Government r t. -m. • u r 

One day a year he donned a navy blue suit and tie and celebrated a formal birthday dinner for both of them. Their birthdays are a tew 
days apart: they had always celebrated them joinUy. A cake was baked for his last birthday, his fiftieth. 

The former President, in efifect installed as leader by the Soviet Union, was enthralled by The Great Game by Peter Hopkirk, a former 
journalist with The Times, and was translating it into Farsi. He had hoped to have it printed and said all Afghans should read it to 
mi^missmimQtt of their history and draw lessons from it He hauS one or two chapters left to translate. 

Burhanuddin Rabbani, ousted as President nine days ago by Taleban, ofifered to take Najibullah with him when he fled north. Najibullah, 
not trusting him, refiised. He seemed to think he was safer with the invaders, or perhaps he had come to fear the world beyond the gate. 
At about 6pm his government guards fled. For hours, he and his brother could have walked out of the gate. A quarter of a million Kabul 
citizens were fleeing: there was chaos and the pair could have tried to lose themselves in it Instead, they decided to stay, 
^alcb^ sia^ eime af l.30am last Friday and took Itpullah to the Presidential Palace, leaving his brother behind. One account of 
what happened next is that Najibullah put up a fight, seized a Kalashnikov and was shot in the head and body. There is no doubt, 
according to a doctor, that he was dead when strung up. Before dying he had demanded the right to make a last public statement. He 
wanted journalists and a aowd of 1,000 to hear him. Having refiised interviews during his incarceration, he was desperate to say 

something. . " ' ^ , i. 

ifis brother, who had been tetiiiigfiaBtiea^ over a U.N. wiide-tallde seeking help, was driven by five gunrasa to lhe palace, it was now 

4.30am. 

From there he was taken alive with Najibullah to a nearby roundabout and hanged. The bodies stayed suspended for two days^ 
Najibullah's family was given safe passage by Taleban to Gardez, the femily aflcestrit fcmelsmi^ Kitottl. forhyjl Monday!s«M^ 
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; , J, Mr. Tokhi was hanged the other day. 
■ ' I have his card that he gave me one afternoon 
in late 1991 in his office in the presidential palace of 
Kabul, Afghanistan: "Mohd. Eshaq Tokhi, Chief of 
: the Cabinet of the President." That last part is writ- 
ten in longhand, as if his title had been chosen at 
. the_^last minute, but it might well have read, "Child- 
hood buddy and best friend of the president" 

. . Mr. Tokhi was a teddy bear of a man, looking 
'unsuited to his role as henchman of a bloodthirsty 
jder noted for his cruelty. The president of Afghan- 
istan, Najibullah, had no last name but was called 
.'.'.'the Ox" for his size and brutality. Duriing my trip 
.' in Afghanistan he had offered me his big, pudgy 
" hand and I took it while wondering how many pris- 
..pners he had strangled with it, as popular legend 
^ 'said he had done. 

; ,„ , Mr. Tokhi's hand was just as pudgy but small- 
'.i;/_yU>out his hand, I had no such misgivings. There 
' was something coy and flirfettiOus about Mr. Tokhi 
. .rr-,a little boy trying to wheedle something, as in- 
..oeed he was. He wanted me to get the U.S. govem- 
'-nient to help settle matters in Afghanistan. In the 
. middle of his wheedling, he suddenly- giggled and 

te.ased me about a meeting I had had with some 
i^labbr leaders, a meeting he rould have known 
r_?bbut only if the government had me followed. I 
r.jebdled that on my first day of that visit to Kabul 
' .^.^foreign office had assured me, without ifty s^-. 

ing"; that I would not be followed. 

Mr. Tokhi and President Najibullah were the 
. 'only two people in Kabul who admitted to having 
. .b^n communists during the 12-year occupation of 
' Jbeir country by the Soviet Umon. Ihdefed, Naji- 
" bullah was the creature of the communists. All the 
^ other Afghans deplored communism and even re- 
pnoved from their calendars "the Gre^Saur Revo- 
..."lution." Saur is an Islamic month, but the title was 



Islam|C rebels jianged a teddy 

* ' * . • ■ 

Rhea Talley Stewart 



'jpo' close to the "October Revolution" of the Rus- 
sians. The titlie became "the Saur eventsl! or even 
fthe Saur Tragedy." ■ • 

"No one wanted these two, Najibullah -and 

Tokhi, in office except a few other loyalists. They 
represented all that had destroyed the country, al- 
■ though the country was nowhere near as destroyed 
then as it is today. Some women, with uniisuai pre- 
science, said at the time that they preferred Naji- 
bullah to what might come later if religious funda- 
mentalists became powerful enough to put them 
into veils and keep them at home. Already the 
women were seeing ominous signs as political lead- 
ers tried to placate Ae religious right These days, 
with the fundamentalist group Taliban in charge of 
Kabul and nearly all the country, the worst has 
happened. 

Mr. Tokhi, the loyal friend of the communists, 
joined his childhood playmate Najibullah in protec- 
tive custody in the spring of 1992 When their oppo- 
nents, at that time Islamic but not rabid about it, 
pushed them out of office. Arrested on their way to 
the airport, the two men were given asylum in the 
local United Nations building with the understand- 
ing they would eventually be put on trial 

It was from there, the other day, that the rabid 
Taliban dragged Mr. Tokhi out and hanged him 
.^lum — a tradition of the Pashtun society from 
which the Taliban come — did not save him 

The Taliban are the orphans of Afghanistan's 
long holy war against the comitriuniStS. The group 
has been taken over by clerics who pretended to 
educate foUowers but filled them with violence and 
gave them weapons. 

Todav I asked an Afghan friend, "if those men 



bear 



[Tokhi and NajibuUah] had taken asylum in a 
mosque, would the Taliban have dragged them out, 
ia^'^eee of M^iie^dition?" My friend thought 
the Taliban would have. Didn't the Taliban bomb 
mosques? my friend asked. One of the many gaps 
m. the fundamentalist gro up's teio^edge is the 
ways of dviiized behavior. 

Najibullah would probably eventually have 
been found gitfty ©foi^^against humanity if law 
and order had prevailed in Kabul. The person I feel 
sorry for is Mr. Tokhi, the teddy bear who, like 
■Winnie the Pooh* was loyal to hisMtiid to the end. 



'"■Rhea Talley Stewart of Hartford is tiie author of 
"Fire in Afghanistan. " 

Hartfprd Courant 10/16 



From Reuters, 



11/B: 



Thruout Kabul civil servants werq 
counting huge piles of Afsi 50 
banknotes, tliey had just re- 
ceived their 1st pay in 3 months. 
Their average monthly pay is 
Afs. 102,000 ($6). Seaior staff 
members may earn the equivalent 
of $12-$15 per month. 
Analysts suspect that the late 
payment & the small denominations 
are because the Rabbaai gov't 
fled with most of the contents 
of the central hank. 
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Kabul meets its' new masters 




As the seat of goverrMent 
at GuUchana Palace 
changed hands, a new 
order was quickly put in 
place in the Afghan capi- 
tal According to its rules, 
foimer Afghan president 
Dr. NajibuUah was pubLi- 
cally executed; portraits of 
previous ruLefS disfig- 
ured; some statues inside 
the Palace smashed and 
uTomen barred from their 
places of work, while 
routes leading to the Pakr 
istan harder were re- 
opened after nmny 
months. Rahimullah 
Yusufzai reports 

'abul, affectionately cailed 
'Kabul Jan' by many Afghans, 
has changed hands again. As 
Jiappened so often in the 
paist, the men from the mountains' 
have come to control Afghanistan's 
capital and its two million population. 
This time around, Kabul's new mas- 
ters are Islamic warriors called 
Taliban. 

For Kabulis, September 27 
dawned with the arrival of armed 
Tkiiban, all bearded and turbaned,. 
and the hasty retreat of forces loyal to 

president Burhanuddin Rabbani, 
prime minister Gulbaddin Heianatyar 
' and former defence minister Ahmad 
Shah Masood. Howevei; in the latest 
battle for Kabul, there were qp^ a,few 
casualties. 

All roads led to two adjacent 
places in Kabul that fateful FViday. 
One was Arg (GuUchana Palace) which 
was the seat of the Rabt»uu govern- 
ment and is now the centre of "Wiban 
activities. Its huge main gate was 
tlung wide and list inside was 
parked a garlanded T^iban tank. The- 
Taliban insisted that the garlands on 
the tank were presented by grateftil 
Kabul citizens who considered them 
saviours. In front of the Arg was a . \ 
huge burnt out signboard carrying ■ 
disfigured portrait^ of Rabbani, 
.Masood, Sa>yaf and two of their Shiite 
allies. Shaikh Asef Mohseni and Ustad 
.Akbari. However, a portrait of Ghulam 
Mohammad Niazi, one of the pioneers 
of the Islamic movement, in 
.Afghanistan, was left untouched. 

The second destination of most 
Kabulis, who came on foot and on 
bicycles, was the Aryana iipare 
where the bo«iies of former president 
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Dr NajibuUah and his younger broth- 
er, Ahmadzai, hung from a concrete 
traffic signal post It was a disgusting 
sight; and most Kabulis felt so, but 
none could protest for fear of the- 
Taliban. The armed TaUban guards 
not onfer kept the onlookers at a safe 
distance — pushing and shoving 
them and once in a while pretendin» 
to hit them with rifle butts — but also 
fowfrd time to repeatedly dishonour 
the dead men. They stuffed currency 
notes and cigarettes into the mouths, 
noses, fingers and pockets of Dr Najib 
and Ahmadzai and changed their posi- 
tions for the benefits of cameramen. 
Fbr a change, the camera-shy 'Mban 
weren't protesting about photographs 
being taken, until some of their com- 
manders were alerted and ordered 
their men to ban the taking of pic- 
tures. 

Inside Arg, gun-toting Taliban 
roaitted fti tiie Byzantine halhvaj-s and 
rooms of the palaces and looked in 
awe at the wealth displayed. One 
could see 'ftliban sitting cross-legged 
in the rooms^ discussing thdr military 
victories and the good life which their 
eaurUer kings and queens must have 
had led. In one of the dining haUs, 
overzealous TaUban had smashed the 
head of two statues of Uons displayed 
near the fireplace. Another figure of a , 
Uon, bigger in si2e and made of stone, 
was spared but one didn't know for 
how long because TaUban consider aU 
^atifiif and idols un-Islamic and want 
tnem crushed. 

The arrival of T^ban leader .MuUa 
Mohammad Rabbani in the Arg 
caused a commotion but soon every- 
one was. back to work as 
Afghanistan's future head of govern- 
ment sat cross-legged on the ground 
and started writing down chits on 
small pieces of paper carrying the 
movement's emblem. He wrote in 
Pashto and put down his signature' to 
every note. It was a sign that the 
Taliban goverwnent was already in 
action. 

Moments later, one saw Mulla 
RaWjUfti I^Kfing a group of journalists 
through a window into one of the 
palaces for his first press conference 
as the doors were stiU locked and the 
keys were with caretakers who hadn't 
reported for duty With a chaddar 

-^ed on his shoulders, Mulla 
Rabbam taUced to the largely Western 
press through an interpreter, giving 
uiteUigent answers to difficult ques 
tions. Eariier. he had earned the wrath 
ot the press corps by relusing to let a 
western woman joumaUst attend his 
news confenAice. 
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Kabul appeared quiet and appar- 
endy irt mourmng that day, primarily 
due to the execution of Dr N^ib and 
jus handsome young brother. Most 
KabuUs disapproved of their summary 
execution* ^d - the two shodd 
have been provided an opportunity to 
defend themselves. The mutilation 
and c^iMieuring of tk^ Ijodies was 
also resented, especially by those 
claiming to be practising Muslims. 
Many felt it was an unwise way to 
start ruling the country. Those who 
occupied important and visible posi- 
tfens in the ousted government had 
fled north with their fain^, but 
there were others who felt apprehen- 
sive of Taliban's violent ways. For 
many, the pubUc ifepttf snd execu- 
tion of Dr N^b and Ahmadzai was a 
stem warning to aU those who dared 
to diffif*swWt thenaiban. 

In Kabul's numerous bazars and 
on its spadous avenues, people chat- 
^ aboat the turn of events. Most 
thought the TaUban victory and the 
defeat of Rabbani forces would bring 
an end to rocketing on their city. 
Others were happy that aU routes lead- 
ing into Kabul and previously blocked • 
due to fighting were now open, unde- ' 
niably Srafe tiine fn several years. 
More importantly, the crucial route to • 
Jalalabad and beyond to Torkham on 
tlie bordefnvith Pakistan had been •. 
reopened, etmuing a steady supply of 
essential conunodities. The Salang " 
highway linking Kabul with northern ; 
A^haj^sian was also open to trsffic 
and so were the Kabul-Maidanshahr 
and Kabui-Charasyab-Logar roads. No ' 
wonder #ien that there was an appre- • 
ciable drop in prices and Kabdis were ' 
expecting a further drop to make Ufe 
somewhat easier fbr them. In fact, 
trucks loaded with onions, tomatoes] - 
grapes, melons and pomegranates that * 
very morniihg were headed for 
Jalalabad and Pakistan along a road 
which had remained blocked for two -. 
weeks. 

The Taliban decision to stop 
women from working outside their : 
homes and close down girls schools 
angered many Kabulis. The "Mban- 
had akeady implemented the two deci-' 
sions in provinces controlled by them - 
but criticism was bound to be much : 
more in big urban centres Uke Kabul , 
where a number of women were gain- • 
ft% employed Md Wtrtnen's educa- : 
tion was never a contentious issue.': 
Stunned by fierce criticism both at • 
home and abroad, the Taliban relented • 
and armounced that working womm r 
would be paid salaries while staying at - 
home. They also promised to seek the 
opinion of religious scholars about: 
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mullahs may be just what Afghanistan needs 



By SJ. Masty 

Afghanistan's Islamist TMi)an rebels 
swiftly overran Kabul and now surge 
north form the capital with unexpect- 
ed speed. In their wake, they impose a new 
religious severity. Most observers find all 
this surprising and sinister — but it may be 
Afghanistan's best break in many years. 

TWenty months ago, as a reUef worker for 
the charity CARE, I was able to take advan- 
tage of a lull in the siege of Kabul and cross 
the front lines to inspect our abandoned 
warehouse. It was full of Ikliban youths, 
aged 16 to 25. 

It was the fasting mm\h of 'RMmmm, and 
the clearly hungry and ill-equipped young- 
sters greedily eyed a five-pound bag of sugar 
they had found in a deserted enemy 
machine-gun nest. I asked if they would eat 
it when they broke the fast at sunset. Their 
25 -year-old commander and his troops 
shook their heads dolefully. "We cannot eat 
the sugar because it does not belong to us," 
he explained. "Unless our higher-ups send 
permission we will put it back where we 
found it. Otherwise it would be stealing, and 
that is wrong." I was dumbstruck. Every 
other faction had looted every^aig move- 
able; these kids were different. 

.<%inrp 1 Q80 Afahanistan has slipped from 
the triumph of a Soviet withdrawal into a 
dreadful civil war, prosecuted chiefly by the 
once-revered migahideen resistance par- 
ties. A noble minority of commanders 
returned to their plows, but the worst turned 
on each other with vengeance and foreign 
backing. 

Russia and Iran heavily supported the 
recent mujahideen regime in Kabul. Both 
wanted civil war: Russia feared that a 
peaceful Afghanistan would disrupt the 
KGB-run kleptocracies of Uzbekistan and 
T^ikistan. Iran hoped to protect its coj^n- 
mercial incursions intd Central Asia by pre- 
cluding Pakistani and Afghan trade and 
their moderating influences. Uzbekistan 
supported former communist, ethnic-Uzbek 
warlords in the north, while Pakistan and 
Arabs backed their own sympathetic fac- 
ti<ms. Commanders got rich while illiterate 
youths had no livehhood but to carry guns. 
Since communism fell in 1992, more than 
30,000 civilians were killed in the fight for 
Kabul alone, and virtually every road was 
ruled by gangs of mujahideen bandits 
demanding bribes from passers-by. 

In Kabul, while the former middle-class- 
es starved slowly on little bread, army 
chauffeurs sat in new Mercedeses while 
their commanders bought Russian vodka 
from the Chicken Street bootleggers. Iw^mr 
makeshift front-line bunker, a IMib told me 
of the birth of his movement months before 
His southwestern city, Kandahar, was then 
controlled by corrupt mujahideen com- 
manders. "Mullahs were held at gunpoint 



forced to marry the commanders to pretty 
young boys," he murmured. "No father 
could let his beardless son out of the house 
for fear of kidnapping and rape. Women 
were humiliated too and no ^pkeeper was 
safe from extortion. We were made to Uve 
like animals but we are not animals, we are 
human beings." 

Undoubtedly with help from Pakistan, 
but with less than commonly thought, 
Afghan talibs, seminarians, left reiigrous 
schools in Pakistan and infiltrated Kanda- 
har. One night they arose in unison, seizing 
weapons ft^ warlords and hanging them 
from the barrels of their own tanks. "We 
have no agenda, no candidate," they told me 
earnestly, "We believe in God, and that 
political parties should have copying 
machines, not guns. That is all." 

In two years, they seized half the country, 
including the capital and most large cities. 
Since then, territory under their control 
has been disarmed and without crime. Busi- 
nesses and farms recuperate, roads are 
open and hunger abates. As a vote of confi- 
dence, Afghan and Pakistani speculators 
bought Afghanistan's badly-inflated cur- 
rency, nearly doubling its value in the 
money markets since the Taliban took 
Kabul. 

TMiban justice is admittedly harsh — 
amputating hands of convicted bandits, for 
example — but most Afghans find it a rehef 
after widespread crime and terror. We must 
differentiate between reactionaries and ter- 
rorists. The Kabul government and its allies 

were tied closely to Iran, to the Cairo-based 
Muslim Brotherhood, theSaucU-led Wahabi 
sect and the terrorist government of Sudan. 
Conversely, a senior Thlib leader recently 
told Reuters: "The TkMban is pretty strict 
and brutal in some ways, but we are not 
pressing to export Islam, not in favor of 
klamic revolution. We are not the IChwan 
[Muslim Brotherhood]." 

These are primitive, rural folk, harsh but 
honest. In their moimtain villages there 
have never been schools, women were 
always sequestered, and such matters are of 
low priority to them. They've now imposed 
these values on cityfolk more accustomed to 
Western ways. Girls' schools are closed, 
and government offices and rehef agencies 
have been told to keep their female staffers 
at home. But Ikhban officials asked them to 
keep the women on the payroU, saying it is 
temporary and related to security. It might 
be true. 

Women are key to any Afghan under- 
ground movement. During the Soviet occu- 
pation, secret mujahideen dispatches were 
carried by veiled women through KGB 
checkpoints; their privacy was respected, 
whereas men were subject even to strip 
searches. During the recent mujahideen 
ascendancy, Kabul's communist women did 
the same. Cells of Afghan KGB communists 
stiU function in Kabul, often in league with 
mujahideen secret pohce. The TMibs may 
expose and thus nullify these groups, prob- 
ably without much vengeance: They have 
only hanged a few war criminals, including 



the communist former president, the mon- 
strous Nioibullah. 

Much remains to be seen. Militarily, 
they face the ousted government's demor- 
alized troops in the north, maybe capable 
of defense but little more; and the tough, 
formerly communist, ethnic Uzbek mili- 
tias that have be#A both friend and foe of 
the government. But the liiilis, untrained 
and under-equipped compared to their 
enemies, have the strength of pure con- 
viction. Various crooked mujaWdeett lead- 
ers, at each others' throats even months 
ago, are now banded together but 
despised, even by many^ bf their own 
troops. Reports tell of Taliban flags hoist- 
ed in northern towns by locals, ethnic 
mimMrities eager to trade their wariords for 
rule by mullahs: Unlike the mujahideen, 
Tklibs don't discriminate between Sunni 
and Shia sects, or among Afghanistan's 
many ethnic groups. 

The TMiban are friendly with Pakistan 
but free form Pakistani control. In all like- 
lihood, they will redtice terrorism by elim- 
inating mujahideen gangs and perhaps cre- 
ate enough security to fight poppy 
cultivation: They are anti-drug but reiSize 
that farm families must survive in the 
depressed, war-ravaged economy. 

For Afghanistan itself, as Iklibs sohdify 
control of Kabul there are two paths. Either 
the T^ibs recognize their own lack of talent 
for governing and recruit educated moder- 
ates inside and outside Afghanistan. Or they 
let everything stultify under the rule of 
honest rustics with no secular or adminis- 
trative skiUs. Quietly, Western countries 
should encourage the former. But at very 
least, Afghanistan is unifying and the peo- 
ple can start to feed themselves. 

WASHINGTON TimS week of 10/5 

S.J. Masty, a former Washington speech- 
writer, spent the last 10 years in relief work 
in Pakistan and ^fghammm 
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Too much warmth for Taliban 
ould heat things ud for Pakista 




By welcoming the neiv 
regime which has seized 
control in Kabul, 
Anwar Iqbalimms that 
Pakistan coiild be cm- 
tributing to the creatUm 
of lcmger term probiems 
for itself 

akistan has responded 
J warmly to the Taliban 
' takeover of Kabul, for 
Islamabad has always 

toward the Taliban. 
Describing the Taliban 
IS 'our people," Interidf Minister 
.NasetTullah Babar once compared 
;hem with Alexander's Lashkar 
(:irmy) and predicted they would 
win any battle they fought. 

Strong protests from both Kabul 
and Tehran forced Islamabad to tone 
down its rhetoric, but ousted Afghan 
president Burhanuddin Rabbani and 
prune minister Hekmatyar claimed 
Pakistan continue^.to provide- mate- 
nai support ttytife-Taliban.- 

According to Rabbani, Islamabad 
not only supplied weapons bttt tiisb 
trained the "Miban in Pakistan and 
everf sent its Pashtun militiai^en to 
fight inside Afghanistaixr =V ~ " : 

Pakistan has always denied the 
ch^e, the waomth and delight 
3hown ti^ Mamabad at the Taliban 
takeover lent it credibility When the 
entire world was condemning the 
hanging of former Afghan president 
N'ajibullah, Pakistan only expressed 
formal regrets at the incident 

Washington, like Islamabad, also 
welcomed- the Taliban victory and 
was slow to condemn the execution 
of Najibullah. A U.S. State 
Department spokesman urged jour- 
naMsts not to condemn the Taliban 
in haste but to wait and 

Just a wbeit niter tiie llaliban cap- 
. tured Kabul, the U.S. media began 
noticing positive changes in the 
Taliban's policies. Sunni fundamen- 
_ talism was suddenly less dangerous 
than Shiite fundamentalism. 

This set?med to confirm conspira- 
cy theorists' sttspicions that the 
Taliban are a U.S.- sponsored phe- 
nomenon whose purpos*? Ls to >i(.p 
Islanuc fervoiur from >puiing out i.f 
Iran Into Al'ghanistan ;md neightour- 
mg Central Asia. 

Conspiracy or no, it appears that 
F'akistan. the U.S. and Sauoi .\rabia 
all endorsed the TiUiban movement 
as a means uf "restoring peace to 
Kabul and contaming Iranian uulu- 
enoe. ' as a Western diplomat in 
Islamabad said. 

Even^neutral .^fghaR sources. - 



such' as tftose in Mojaddedi's or Plr" 
Gailani's groups, say Pakistan has 
provided material support to the 
Tkliban, while the Saudis sent the 
nwich-needed cash. How deeply the 
Americaois were involved b still not 
cleac 

^ The Americans have long protest- 
ed- against the existence of so-called 

training camps inside Afghanistan 
where they say terrorists like Ramzi 
Yiisuf, the bomber of New York's 
World Trade Centre, were trained, 
conveniently forgetting that these 
cmaps were opened aiM lraft with 
American support during^ the Sovi«$ 
occtmation of Afghanistan. 

tfre new U.S. desire to counter 
the expanding influence of Iran- 
through groups like the Taliban 
appears to be based on a realization 
that secular Muslimv governments 
have not been successful in nghting 
fundamentalism. The U.S. now 
seems willing to support religious 
groups as long as they are le.ss anti- 
American than the Iranians. For the 
U.S., a .Muslim fundamentalist gov- 
ernment hostile to Tehran is an ideal 
solution. 

Another possibility is that the 
U.S. may be planning to use the 
Taliban to help restore a liberal, 
nbn-fundamentalist government in 
: Kabul. Many .\i"ghan experts believe 
tribal and feudal disputes within the 
Taliban movement will niake it difg- 
euH for them to stay together fdr 
very long. When Taliban omty cnun- 
bles, the way would be clear for the 
return of ex-king ZaWir Shah, or fbr 
a government of Afghan liberals. 

Pakistan's reasons for supporting 
the T^diban are mofrdfficuit t5 anar 
lyze and understand. In the present 
situation, any group that rules Kabul 
will ultimately^ d^rv^p differences 
with Islamabad. The Afghans have 
been independent for much too long 
to accept any foreign interference, 
even from a country which provided 
crucial logistic and military support 
during their struggle against Soviet 
occupation forces. 

Today, Afghanistan is a shambles. 
Its economy has been shattered. 
Taliban or M^jahideeRi nobody will 
be able to revive the Afghan econo- 
my in the near future and provide 
sustenance to the millions living 
below the poverty line after ten 
years of war and civil strife. 

Tlurd World govenunents have a 
tendency to blame outside powers 
ror their ow\\ problems. There is no 
guarantee that the, TaUban, like their • 
predecessors, will not use Pakistan 
as a convenient scapegoat. 

-Most Taliban leaders come from 
Kiuidahar, wracii has always been a 
strong ba^e of Pashtun natioriaiism. 
A group of PaJdstani journalists who 
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said in so many words that although 
the Jihad against the Russians is 

over, "there are enemies on this side 
of the border, and we need a strong 
army to protect Met interests against 
Lhem." 

Pakistan's open support for the 
Talil«m ^oyed Iran so strongly 
that it has openly condemned the 
Pakistani involvement. Iran may not 
hesitate to join a Russian or Indian 
■ eifMI to ^i^lCc^ the Mt^jahideoi gov- 
ernment, which would bring Tehran 
into direct confrontation with 
Islamabad:-" 

The Russians have already held 
Pakistan responsible for the 
Taliban's victory They have called a 
two-day meeting of six CIS countries 
(starting today) to consider the situa- 
tion. Media reports suggest that 
Tajikistan may offer saicteuf wthe 
Qeeing xMujahideen leaders and allow 
them to carry out operations agamst 
the Taliban government from their 
territory to counter the Tajik cpposi- 
tion, which uses Afghan territory for 
siinilar e.xcursions into Tajikistan. 

If such a situation develops and 
the game is reversed, Pakistan would 
once afj!«n^i«ft With a hostile 
neighbour on its western border. 
This would puncture Pakistan's sole 
justiffcatton. for/supporting the 
Taliban: the need to sanntlhe bitt- 
ern border so as to concentrate on 
the eastern border with India. 
><J: Aniadded cwmim concern is the 
impact of a government run by stu- 
dents from religious schools on a 
neighbouring, coantry already trou- 
bled by violent sectarian politics. A 
Taliban government in Afghanistan 
would deAiitely encourage shnH:^ 
people in Pakistan to try to take over. 
They may not succeed, but they 
could defmitely turn up the heat 

If this happens, Babar's victory 
on the Afghan battlefleld might cost 
lum the war he has declared against 
religious extremists in Pakistan. ■ 

The News on Friday 
October 4, 1996 



visited Kandahar soon after the 
Soviet wididrawai :n 1989 were sur- 
prised to hear local leaders and trib- 
al ei<iers speak ui Pakistan as an 

'I'.cmv. 

A former 'gov ernor of Kandahar 
who lived m Pal<.<tan during the war 



Occasional 
Paper? 

This year's 
paper is on 
tfed Taliban 
and is 
being 
revised. 

We hope to 
have it 
soon. 
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From the Editor: 

In the last issue, the Taliban were 
at the gates of Kabul; by the time 
you received the issue, they'd 
colonized the city & things were 
almost as messed up as the copies 
that some of you got! This time 
we hope things will go better at 
the print shop. 

In our effort to bring you all the 
news that fits we have expanded this 
issue to 50 pages & there is still news 
we haven't used. We plan to follow 
this issue with the first issue of 
1997 shortly so if the news you sent 
is not in this issue, have patience, 
it will appear. 

This was a bad period for former 
Afghan leaders; both Najib & Babrak 
are gone. Who'd have thought that in 
retrospect they may have represented 
better daysl Zahir Shah still hopes 
(see p. 31) , 

Just a reminder that we use the spelling 
used in the article cited so there is 
a variety of letter combinations in 
the following pages. 

Many, many thanks to all of you who so 
faithfully send us information. We 
are very grateful. Please feel free 
to bill us for postage. We'll be happy 
to send stamps. The deadline for. the 
next issue is 1/15/97. 

Best wishes for the New Year; let us 
continue to hope that things go better 
in Afghanistan. 
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The New School 
Tishman Auditorium 
66 W 12th St 
212 / 229-5488 

$16 

$12 / WMI FRIENDS 

CO-SPONSOR 

THE NEW SCHOOL 



Friday, February 28 at 8 p.m., the 
World music Institute presents: 

Music & Dance of Central 
Asia 

Shashmaqam 

Shashmaqam offers a stunning array of music 
and dance traditions of Central Asia. Its 
repertoire, which ranges from classical pieces 
to exuberant wedding songs and stylized 
dances, reflects the diverse ethnic background 
of Central Asia and includes Uzbek, Tajik , 
Afghan and Azerbaijani songs. The ensemble 
is composed of some of the finest artists from 
the New York Bukharan Jewish community 
and features several Merited Artists from the 
former Soviet Union. 

There will be a pre-concert discussion of 
Central Asian mu sic at 7:00 P M. ^ 
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DICTIONARY OF AFGHAN WARS, REVOLUTIONS, 
AND INSURGENCIES by Ludwig Adamec, 
Scarecrow Press, 1720 Boston Way, Lan- 
ham, MD 20706. 384 pp. $48. ISBN 
0-8108-3232-1. Fall 1996. 

THE WORLD OF CARPETS by Maurizio Cohen, 
Random House - Crescent Books, 40 
Engelhard Ave., Avenel, NJ 07001. 
(Originally published by Istituto 
Geografico de Agostini, Novara Fenice, 
Milan, Italy.) ISBN 0 517 18451-6. 
Translated by Sarah Hilditch & Jay 
Hyams. US ed. 1996. 222 pp. illus. 
Afghan carpets - pp. 142-149. 
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^IViullalis to hdad 
key Afghan posts 

KABUL (PPl) On the di 
rectives o( ihe leader of 
Taliban Mullah Muhammad 
Umar, Mujahid Maulvi Abdul 
Aziz was appointed as in 
charge of the administration 
of Kabul province. Mullah 
Muhammad Fazll Akhund 
was appointed as in charge 
of the command of central 
cops of nrmcKl forcns. while 
Mullah Abdul Salam as 
deputy in charge of the con 
Ire corps of armed forces. 
Mullah Din Akhund, Mullah 
Musa Khan and MuHali 
Muhammad Quia Khan were 
appointed as in charge of di 
visions of ccntinl armed 
forces corps. M.-uilana Alxiur 
Razzaq was named as in 
charge of customs, Mullah 
Muhammad Naoeni Akhund 
in charge of National Bank of 
Afghanistan. Maulvi ; 

ihsanullah Ehsan as in i 
charge of Afcjhnn Bank and I 
Mullah Mazullah Akhund as 
conrmander of security of 
Kabul ptoyirKro. , , 

FRONTIER. POST (Peshawar) 
iO/2 

t Mil n il i ^ i ^ i 

AlAkhbar: Muslim 
World News. 11/16 

Burhanuddin Rafebani,* 
at the FAO World 
Food Summit in Rome, 
accused the Taliban 
militia of growing 
poppies on Afghan 
wheat fields. 
"95% of the fields 
producing poppy are 
in the area invaded 
& ruled by the 
Taliban," he said. 
This is adding to 
the Afghan food 
crisis as "poppy 
production in Af- 
ghanistan's 
southern regions 
has takesii alarraing - 
proportions & 
replaced wheat." 



With Sugared Tea and Caustic Rules, 
An Afghan Leader Explains Himself 



By JOHN F. BURNS 



_____ Kandahar, Afghanistan 

I N the way he receives guests at the old royal 
palace here, Mullah Mohammed Hassan 
seems like a kind and generous man, in an 
out-of-this-century kind of way. 
This 45-year man, one Of the most powerful of 
the Muslim clerics known as the Taliban, who 
now rule three-quarters of Afghanistan, sum- 
mons cups of sugary tea and bowls of 
succulent pomegranate seeds, and a 
roaring kerosene lamp when the evening 
light fades. He has only one leg, a legacy ^ 
of an attack on a Soviet military base in 
1988, and %e mamt hide tiie discomfort 
when he shifts weight onto the crude 
steel shaft that is his artificial leg. But 
his personal warmth is unflagging, up to 
a pirttJif hug after hours of genial 

In the physical disability that is his 
legacy f rmn-fl^tlhg the Russians, Mul- 
lah Hassan is in company with many 
Taliban mullahs, including the move- 
ment's 38-year-old, one-eyed leader. 
Mullah Mohammed Omar. Al^ like 
many Taliban clerics, he was raised in 
the poverty of an Afghan village, and 
studied for years in the austerity of a 
madrassah, a religious school where 
• education is mostly a matter of memo- 
rizing passages from the Koran. Af ghan- 
is^ fw the fliiKlrassahs nearby in Paki- 
stan are all the world most of the Tali- 
ban have seen, and this lends a simplici- 
ty and an innocence to thiir' Views, even 
if tiie prescriptions they offer have about 
them a stark brutality. 

To sit with Mullah Hassan in the bare rooms 
where he di^^i»l*€S authority as the governor of 
Kandahar province is to be transported in a kind 
of philosophical time machine, back to an era 
before compassion and tolersmce leavened the 
brute austerity of life elsewhere. Some matters, 
like theft and adultery, have been untroubling 
philosophically, with the Taliban proclaiming the 
retribution that dates back 1,400 years in Muslim 
societies — amputation of hands and feet for 
thieves, death by stoning for adulterers. 

'Utitisome matters have not been so easily dealt 
VMth; one of them is homosexuality. Sex between 
men is not uncommon in this nation of rigid 
gender segregation, and it is not unknown among 
the Taliban; their checkpoints and bunkers throw 
men and boys together, some of them blurring 
gender lines with their lacquered fingernails and 
mascara^d eyes. But when Mttllah Hassan said 
homosexuality had presented the Taliban with a 
dilemma, his explanation was startling. 

As Birds Chirp 

"According to the Koran, homosexuality is a 
great sin," he said, his words punctuated by the 
chirping of birds settling at dusk into the mulberry 
trees that adorn the palace courtyard. "I have 
listened to the radio, and I know that even in the 
rest of the world there is a great struggle against 

this. But our religious scholars are not agreed on 
the right kind of punishment. Some say we should 



take these smners to a high root and throw them 
down while others say we should dig a hole beside 
a wail, bury them, then push the wall down on top 

° For now. Mullah Hassan said, the Taliban have 
settled on the lesser punishment of blackening 
offenders' faces and shaming them by making 
them stand for l0fitiK)tirs in pabBc places, m the 
belief that the risk of the more severe punishments 
would end all homosexuality - just as, he assert- 
ed, the stonings of several couples in Kandahar 
had halted adultery. "People understand that if 
they resort to such sinful activities, Jhey w^ll be 
caught and punished," he said. 
Mullah Hassan's views have to be placed to the 

context of tM vtllsi^ m^»^ fmxi which the 
Talib«n hail, and of the war that destroyed what 
little progress the country had made toward mo- 
dernity. In Afghan villages, most women were 
never seen uaveted in fjtt»^'«mr'^i^ed out- 
side JiMi home and, as girls, never went to school, 
for many years before the Taliban issued decrees 
enforcing these taboos. As recently as the 1950's, 
King Zahir Shah's Government was ^fowing 
^eves to choose the amputation of a hand, by ax, 
or a long jail terpu And whatever harshness the 

Taliban have imposed, for many Afghans it is a 
lesser evil than continuing the fighting that has 
already killed an estimated 1.5 million people. 

"After the Communists were defeated in 1992," 
the mullah said, "we waited for two and a half 
years for our brothers among the mujahedeen to 
start governing in the interests of all Afghans, but 
unfortunately our hopes were not fulfilled. Instead 
of the peace Afghans wanted, the mujahedeen 
fougftt'each other for power, and in this fighting 
almost all of our people suffered. 

" Finally, they approached us and said, 'The 
country has been destroyed, almost everything 
has been looted, could you please do something for 
us?' And we decided, this is not tolerable, people 
are being raped, plundered and betrayed, and we 
have to act." 

Once in power, the Taliban set out to expunge all 
traces of a lifestyle that they saw as conflicting 
with the Koran. "The people of A^^i^an had 
deviated from the path of Islam, and all these 
miseries that befell us were a punishment that was 
imposed on us by Allah the Almighty for our sins,' ' 
the mullah said. Televisions, stereos and cameras 
were smashed and hanged from trees, and cine- 
rhas closed and their film reels burned, he said, 
because of the Kocan's injunction against mafcspg 
images of the human form. In Kandahar, men 
without beards, or widi beards too closely 
trimmed, were held in shifplr^ eiaitainers for 
days, sometimes weeks, because of the Koran's 
injunction against shaving. 

"These were big sins, and that is why we banned 
them," the mullafesaid. "Of course, we realize that 
people need some entertainment, but we have told 
them they can go to the parks and see the flowers, 
and from this they win absorb the essence of 

Islam." j 

"We take our lead from our Holy Prophet, Peace | 
Be Upon Him, and whatever it {Islam) prohibits, j 
we. prohibit," Mullah Hassan said. "We cannot say i 
that this or that is permitted just because it is i 
allowed in Egypt or Saudi Arabia or Iran. We have j 
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studied many religious b ooks from those coun-_ 
• and in all of them; the thmgs we nave 

^Sohlbited are prohibited. So while we say that 
what these countries do is their busme^. just ai 
what we do is'ptrs: we 4^ say that nothmg they 
say or do can allow them to escape from 
the basic fact: They are permitting 
things that are prohibited in Islam." 
. The same closed logic seemed to apply 
when the mullah was asked about the 
hanging of NajibuUah, the last Commu- 
I nist president, who was executed without 
trial after the Taliban took power two 
months ago. Mr. NajibuUah was also 
denied any opportunity to speak in his 
own defense, even as he pleaded for that 
chance in front of the traffic post in Kabul 
that became his gallows. 

Who Needs the West? 



When the mullah was asked why Mr. 
Najibulah's executioners had castrated 
him befort he ^eit ^ 4e{iffiK:e of the 
Koran's injunctions against mutilation of 
the body — a fact witnessed by the thou- 
sands of Af ^ans 1^0 stood in ^idcked 
silence before the suspended corpse — he 
seemed momentarily lost for words, say- 
ing that he had not known this. "Najibul- 
lah killed diou^^^ upon thousands of 
our people. He was one of the people who 
brought the Russians to our country, so 
even if he died » cteallis, it 

wouldn't be enough. But if he was mutilated, I caul 
tell you only this: There is nobody amwig the 
Taliban who could have done this. It is the action of 
ah Ignorant, iMerate man, aM if it was done, it 
can only have been done by our enemies." 

If the Taliban seem impervious to their isolation 
in the Mtisiim ffi^ s^tti to haw decided, 
too, to brush off the universal condemnation of 
them in the West. According to Mullah Hassan, the 
Taliban's supreme council has already agreed to 
limit any Western reconstruction aid that may be 
offered, for fear that financial leverage will be 
used to try and curb the harshness of Taliban rule. 
"If the West won't help us, it doesn't make my 
difference," he said. "We can survive without their 
help." Chuckling, he added: "We don't have a 
friend in the world. We have conquered thr^ 
quarters of the country, we have captured the 
capital, and we haven't received even a single 
message of congratulation!" 

Among the mzuiy explanaiicms that A^an 
scholars are offering for the rise of the Taliban, 
one is that 18 years of death and destruction, 
" coupled with the severe personal injuries and 
family losses incurred- by many of the men now 
leading the Taliban, have engendered a sort of 
• primal wrath. In this view, stoning adulterers, 
mutilating thieves, denying even the most basic 
forms of emancipation to women, all are part of an 
atavism that has grown out of the rubble in a land 
in which every hillside has its fluttering green and 
white flags, each marking the grave of one of the 
many Afghans killed in the fighting. 

The idea seemed like an appropriate one to put 
to Mullah Hassan, who had offered a long and 
searing account of his own battlefield Injury. Qui- 
etly, he recalled how part of his right leg had been 
amputated by candlelight in the hours after he was 
struck by a Soviet rifle bullet, and how he had then 
been strapped to a donkey, and then a camel, for a 
three-day journey across the desert to Pakistan, 



where anomer amputauon, tnis time m a hospital, 
left him with nothing of the leg below the thigh. 
Eight years later, he must still struggle to walk. 
But the idea that he might be-teitt^r pK^uced fie 
longest laugh of the evening. 

"We are not at all angry," he said. "How could 
we be? Anger is prohibited in Islam." jp 




Alan Chin (or The New Yorii Tunes 

Taliban soldiers, bum films in front of a Kabul movie theater. 
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j Hindus, Sikhs slip in to Taliban-contrQlled Jalalabad 

i ■ NEWS (Pakistan) 9/1,5 



• FromBehrozKhan 

-PESHAWARi Hundreds of \male ' 
.membets of Hindu and Sikh families 
are slipping to, the Taliban-controlled 
Jalalabad over the test three dnys as 
the student militia assures to get 
them their lost properties; ' 

"It is part of bur programme to do 
justice. We will return all the proper- 
ties of the non-Muslims to th6m," a 
Taliban leader Maulavi Riqir Ahmad 
told Tlie news from Jalalabad. Both 
Taliban and the Pakistani border 
guards at the Torkham confirmed 
that a sizeable number of people be- 
longing to the minorities were seek- 
ing permission to cfoss Into 
Afghani^n every day. 

"Protection of the lives and prop- 
city of the minorities was the duly of 
the Muslim rulers," said\ Maulavi 
Riqlr Aluiiad adding that according 
to Islam and Shariah weaker and hap- 
less citizens wliosoevef tl^ w€f« 
should be rescued and compensated. 
Taking away the personal property 
from the minorilles was by no means 
acceptable in the holy religion or the 
existing customs of the Afghan soci- 
ety, he said. 

"Taliban will not capture the 
houses (if others, even of their ene- 
mies. Our duty is to take such occu- 
pied properties back and return it to 



their real oVmors," thfe Maula\i said. 
..Taliban sources informed that a joint 
. delegation of the minority also called 
on Taliban leaders in Jalalabs^d and 
, sought their help to reclaim owner- 
' skip to their lands, houses and 
shops. 

More than 500 families were re- 
siding in Jalalabad city the time Mu- 
jahideen took control of Nangarhar 
in April 1992 occupying most of the 
business. They were cloth mercliants, 
general store owners and had an 
equal participation in trade, carpet 
and fruit biLsincss but their bad days 
started with the removal of Dr Na- 
jibuUah government in Kabul forcing 
a large nuikber of the community to 
leave Afghanistan. 

Their hope to co-exist with the. 
mujaliidecn was shattered as a Hindu 
temple was burnt in Jalalabad and 
their property was occupied by local 
commanders. Disappointed by the; 
prevailhig situation, a large number 
of the families left for India while the 
rest settled in Peshawar or clscwhcM c 
in Pakistan. Very few of the families 
stayed back and braved the odd liv- 
ing condition. The fate of the minori- 
ties in Kabifl was not much difTerenf 
from them as tlieir shoi)s were looted 
and houses gutted due to the fac- 
tional fighting among miyahideeif 
groups for the control of Kabul. 
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Amirul Momineen 



TJie Taliban chief is a 
veteran of the mu- 
jahideen war against 
CO 171 inun ists, who says 
he was forced to pick 
up the gu.i again be- 
cause of the conduct of 
hisfonver comrades in 
■n-ms. Rahimullah 
Yusufzai profiles Midla 
Muhammad Umar 



Two years ago. Mulla 
Mohammad Umar was an 
ankno\\'n man outside his 
close circles m Mewand 
•lismct of Kandahar province in 
>ouLhwestem .\fghanistan. Today 
ne is probaoly the most powerful 
■eader in the country. 

.\5 the founder of the Taliban 
[slamic movement, the :35-year 
old L'mar has been named 
Aminti Momineen (head of the 
believers) by his followers and is 
(unmaxider of their Mohammadi 
Lashkar (troops). His word is 
final and almost a law in the 
;nove:Tient even though he 
prefers working through aft elab- 
■ jrate Shura (council) that remam 
pen>etuaiiy in session over cups 
. if unsweetened tea. 

Nfulla Umar was born in 
Sodeh village in Kandahar but his 
famiiy now Lives in Singesar vii» 
'.age in Kasiike Nakhud area 
\Tewand district of Kandahar 
province. The family, very poor 
and humble in its ongins. once 
shifted to Tarinkot. capital of the 
neighbouring Urozgan province, 
;n search of livelihood before set- 
■'.:ng SI Sir.gesar. 

A tall, stockily-buiit man, 
Mulla Umar lost his right eye dur- 
ing rfr.e Afghan 'jehad'. He was 
wourxled four times fighting the 
Red -\rmy and .\fghan commu- 
.L?t3. earning the reputation of a 
::-ack marksman who accounted 



for many tanks with his rocket- 
launchers. 

Mulla Umar fought under com- 
mander.#ek Mohammad of Hezb- 
i-,lslami (Khalis) during the war. 
But he says he gave up the gun 
and returned to his madressa 
once the mujahideen Islamic gov- 
ernment was installed in 
Afghanistan. 

He regrets haung left his reli- 
gious education mcomplete due 
to the war and still calls himself a 
- talib (the one who seeks) rather 
than a muLla (the one who 
gives). But his followers insist on 
calling him a Mulla and also add 
■.Akhund' to his nS^ie as a ma^E of 
respect. 

Mtilla Umar is a rather shy 
man, shunnmg the lunelight and 
staving away from journalists. He 
likes to listen rather than talk, 
often sitting quiet in a corner as 
Taliban leaders discuss unportant 
issues. Diplomats, leaders of 
other parties and journalistj 
often complain that he decline 
to meet them. But once in the 
; Compaq of Taliban, Mulla Umar 
■ is a different man. feeling relaxed 
and cracking jokes. He has a 
peculiar sense of huiBoUi: and 
loves to relate stories of battles 
fought and won. 

A very simple' fhSn with few 
needs and no panicular taste in 
matters of food and dress, Jiulla 
Umar is alamungly careless about 
his security. In Kandahar, he was 
often found sitting cross-legged 
among common Taliban in the 
lawns of the Governor's House as 
more and more people came in 
and jomed in. He is asked to lead 
prayers in the rnosCitie or any- 
where else if time demands. He 
iiin t the greatest of orators and his 
study of religion and the world 
may be limited, but he inspires 
confidence of his people due to his 
piety and the strength of his belief. 

Little is known about .Mulla 
Umax's family life. He told this 
correspondent last year that he 



!u\d one son. Both his house ;uid 
madressa are made of mud. Once 
the 1'alibtih achievetf^ower and 
confiscated property and vehicles 
from defeated mujahideen com- 
manders. Mulla Umar was provid- 
ed an e.xpensive Landcruiser mth 
tainted glasses for his use. Unlike 
most "other Taliban and 
mujahideen leaders, .Mulla Lmar 
never migrated to Pakistan duniig 
the war, fighting it out on his 
homeland against the Soviet 
mvaders and their .\fghan allies. 

.According to Mulla Umar, he 
spent many agonising days before 
deciding to pick up the gun again 
— this time to fight the 
mujahideen. He says the decision 
was forced on him because stories 
of their loot and plunder and moral 
degradation had almost h^CT)me 
unbearable. To make atatters 
worse, certain notorious comman- 
ders like Nadir .Jan, Saleh and Daro 
Khan having bases near Muira 
Umax's village crossed all limits 
when they started abducting and 
raping woinen. 

There are also stories galore 
how some commanders fought 
each other with tanks over the 
possession of handsome young 
boys. With only about 30 like- 
nrunded colleagues, he launched a 
movement that was open only^to 
Taliban and which aimed at restor- 
ing peace in Afghanistan and 
enforcing an Islamic ^*#to. 

"Fighting people who have 
brougiit sufferings on the Afghans 
and violated Islanuc teachings is 
also a jehad and this is what we 
[ire doing at present. I am ready to 
sacrifice everything in completing 
the imfinished agenda of our noble 
jehad and fulfil the aspirations of 
'martyrs. The Taliban would fight 
until there is no bloodshed in 
.\fghanistan and Islam become a 
way of life for our people," 
explained Mulla Umar in a talk 
with this correspondent last year. 
It was his iTrst and only interview 
with a journadist. 9 



State of emergency 



In a press release, the .Afghan Women's 
Network based at blamabad has sent 
out an appeal to human rights orgaru- 
zaiion to focus critiaii attention on the 
buiic human rights situauon of .Afghan 
women living and wf^rking m Kabul. The 
Afghan Women's Network hais demanded 
[he toUowlng basic hum:ir. nsi'.Ls for the 
•.vomen ot K;ibui anu a^l .■•-•"^:aj\ women: 

1 . The nght to st-cunty. and freedom 
from harassment, kidnapping, forced 
n-j3aTiage and the use of force to wear uni- 
fnnn dothing dictated by any authorities. 



2. The right to e.nptoyment outside 
the hOTne: In Kabul, many women work in 
uiTices and schools. Tl.ey have a right to 
woric wchout harassment and to st\are re- 
sponsibilities working d&sctiy with their 
male colleagues. 

3. Tlie fight of women to equal access 
to educutinn: In Taliban held cities. 
schcKjLs tor girls have been shut down. In 
Herat, where schools for girts have been 
closed .since September 1995. w*ien u\e 
Talibim took over tr.e citjc cbsses for girls 



are hild tclandestini^^' in homes. The 
Afghan Women's Netwrjrk states that it 
does not accept the excuse sometimes 
given, that 'se^uritsr' requires that girls 
and women are not allowed access to ed- 
ucation, while boys' schools continue to 
operate. 

Tlie Network has appeiiied to all or- 
ganisations and agencies for support. M 



Those 
who lead 

A brief desn ipt ion of the 
six-nian Taliban riding 
ccnmcilfor Afghanistan 

Mulla Mohaimnad Rabbani: 
The number two man in the 
Taliban Islanuc movement 
who heads the ruling interim coun- 
c''.\. We ;}S-vc-Ar&-old, bclvugpi Xi>. 
Arghastaa. ijgLtiie .Kandahar j)rqyince 
ana took ,Ra^t.in-,i^te,Af^iyaJlV jehadl - 
fro. a the platfontfdf .the Hezb-i-?. 
Islami (Khalis),* He is commonly^ 
knowtr as Muawiir- because he- 
is deputy to- Mi^ Umar and is his 
most trusted lieutenant. A simple 
man, who told this scribe that he 
feels at ease sleeping on floors ;md 
being among his Tld^aii. 

Mulla Mohammad Hassan: 
L'ntil recently the Governor of 
Kandaiw aafwi <3ne of the most influ- 
ential members of the Taliban cen- 
tral Shura. An unpretentious Mulla 
who too beioiigs to Kandbhsar. 

Mulla Mohammad Ghous: The 
de facto foreign minister in the 
Taliban government Has toured the 
L'S and some European e«^Wi|ries 
and held talks with government offi- - 
' ciais from Pakistan and Iran. One of 
the mora leiraed Miillas who too 
belongs to Kandahar 

Mulla Syed Ghayasuddin 
Agha: The only non-Pashioon mem- 
ber of the ruling Shura. Ls a Persian- 
speaking Tajik from Badakhshan. 
which is the native prmin''e t.f ou'^*- 
ed presiienl. Prof Burhanuddin 

Mulla' Fazii JVLphajchmadr A 
Mulla from Urozgan province, v?ho 
ha* made' rapid strides" to move up 
the ladder in the Taliban hierarchy. 
Beside being named on the ail-pow- 
erful ruling council, he has also 
been appointed to . the crucial post 
of ^iMty cdnHftMder for Kabul 
city. 

Mulla Abdul Razzaq: The lone 
soMiev oh the ruling Shura who 

fought as a commander of Hezb-i- 
Islanu (Khalis) during the jehad" -in 
s Kandahai*. He was until recently 
deputy to Taliban movement's mili- 
tary commander .Mulla Boijan, who 
was killed during the battle for 
KabuL 

— Rahimullah Yusufzai 
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Mghan Capital's Beleaguered 
^00 Is a Microcosm of Nation 



%JOHN-THOR DAHLBURG 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan-Hathi, 
the 25-year-old female el- 
lephant that was a wonder and a 
deti^ for countless Afghan chil- 
dren, didn't make it through the 
iivil war. 

; Over a period of three years, 
rival Muslim militias warred 
around the zoo in Kabul's western 
lieighborhoods in a battle to gain or 
iretake territory: One day, a roeket 
landed inside the zoo, and the 
]aowerful burst killed Hathi. 
• A truck towed away the pachy- 
4iaiii's shrapnel-pepfiiHred carciGra, 
'jand the Afghan conflict's biggest 
-victim to date was given a burial, 
r Anyone looking for a pathetic 
jmerocc^m of the ^m^tikc^M and 
'suffering caused by Afghanistan's 
-years of battle will find one behind 
ihe bullet- and shell-pocked walls 
of the Kabul zoa An estimated 10% 
^f Afghanistan's human population 
"perished in the fighting. The zoo 
population fared vtiMt iS9<^. 
■ Donkeys, birds, fiteh and scores of 
other animals were killed by artil- 
lery shells, rockets or bullets, or 
they died t<xt want of food <« care 
as fighting raged, inostly between 
forces loyal to ousted President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and the hos- 
tile Shate Hezb-i- Wahdat. 

"We used to have 95 kinds of 
creatures here," Mohammed Akbar, 
a grizzled, elderly caretaker said, as 
he sadly wandered the grounds one 
recent morning, counting his losses. 
"Now there are sbc" 
La^ ^eat, A^lsor siod, a Kabul 
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man boldly climbed into the zoo pien 
containing a pair of lions to prove his 
braveif. ^e sud, 'The bissts will 
not be able to eat me,'" Akbar 
recalled. But the male lion mauled 
the intruder and killed him. 

Obeying the timewom dictates 
of Afghan tribal mores, which 
demand bipod for blood, the vic- 
tim's brother returned to tlffi 2»o 
that evening and heaved a grenade 
at the big cats. The blast tore off a 
side of the male lion's muzzle, but 
he ^d liis nlllt^ ^r^^rvived. 

Kabul's new masters, the mem- 
bers of the Taliban fundamentalist 
militia, shut the zoo the day after 
they took contrd of ^ taa^M. last 
month. This closing of the menag- 
erie seems to replicate in miniature 
their puritanical, repressive style of 
MM, wMgi m-M has no ptece for 
educated girls, working women, 
music, television and photographs. 

"There will be no joy," a U.N. 
official commented. 

But there is nothing much to do 
in war-shattered Kabul, and the 
odtsupying TsAM seem to ^^y 
visiting the zoo themselves. 

In great numbers they gawk at 
the surviving animals— the lions, a 
wild boar, bears, wolves, monkeys 
and green parrots— spit on them and 
poke them Avith their gun barrels. 

In a city wh»e many families 
can afford little to eat beyond 
bread and tea, municipal author- 
ities recently began supplying food 
for th^ remaining beasts— 11 
pounds of meat a day for the 
wolves, double that for the lions 
and a five-pound ragout of carrots, 
rice and meat f^ the boar. 
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KABUL - Women no longer allowed to bathe in 32 public facilities in 
the Afghan capital will begin sufferiag health consequences by 
January, a United Nations report said. Ten midwives and two women 

doctors told a U.N. investigator they expect to see increased cases 
of gynecological infection and scabies, a skin disease, 
"approximately three months" after the ruling Taliban closed Kabul's 
bath houses for women in mid-October. The greatest risk to women is 
"uterine infection after childbirth, one of four major causes of 
maternal mortality," according to a memo of the U.N. Office for 
Coordination of Humanitarian Assistance to Afghanistan. 



Taliban announce 
photograph ban 
for Kabul 

KABUL (AFP) - The Afghan capi- 
tal's new Taliban rulers pn Wednes- 
day banned photographing people in 
the city and unveiled a range of te-i 
strtctidns tm the Pitis corps h€^. 

The Islamic warriors' latest decree 
came after men were Monday given 
six weeks to grow beards or face se- 
vere puttl^tiftent and after mtiilahi; 
and district chiefs w^re ordered 
Wednesday to turn over to the Taliban 
authorities people who skip th^ir five- 
times-daily prayers. 

'According to our religion, it is fw- 
bidden to take pictures of any human 
beings,' acting Minister for Education 
andCirtturemuilaf! Amhrkhan Mutaqi 
told AFP. 'But the press can take 
pictures of ruined buildings and parts 
of the city, although you cannot pho- 
tograph any military installations or 
key ministerial h«i}ldfng.s,* MataqI i 
said. I 

He said the restrictions — an- ' 
nounced six days after the victorious 
miirtk seized Kabul after the previous 
government fled the city p^a^l^ to 
all press working In the Afghan capi- 
tal and both to moving and still 
pictures.The Taliban leiidershit) haS 
already slapped a strict ban on the 
taking of pictures of people in the half 
of the country it has controlled since 
last October. 

In addition, journaHsts ti^ banned 
from reportihg 'sensitive' incidents 
which could be 'blown out of propor- 
tion' and used to discredit the Taliban 
government, Mutaqi said. 

'If a leader has a disagreement with 
another Taliban and even if he loses 
his temper, it does not mean there are 
differentes'within the Taliban, its just 
a little problem,' he said. 

Mutaqi added that 'journalists should 
not ask irresponsible people or the 

people on the streets lor any com- 
ment about the government. 
'They should come to us,' he added. 
'Reporters can ask people about their 
reactions to things, but they should 
not talk to unauthorised |)eople about 
government policy,' he said. 

But the ministersaid the movements 
of journalists here would not be re- 
stricted, apart from in and around milir 
tary buildings and c&miktt#eit}r! the 
heavily-destroyed city 
' NATION (Pakistan) 10/3 



[There's another zoo 
story on p. 34] 
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TALEBAN 

ADMINISTRATION 
TAKES SHAPE 
IN KABUL 

Reuters 10/3 

Education is 
in the hands 
of Sayed 
Ghiassuddin 
Agha, the only 
shura member 
who is not of 
ethnic Pashtun 
origin. Security 
chief is Mullah 
Moh'd Fazal. 
Acting Dep. 
Foreign Affairs 
Minister Sher 
Moh'd Stanakzai 
said this week 
the interim 
council would be 
replaced by a 
new gov't to be 
discussed at a 
future gathering 
of Afghan per- 
sonalities from 
inside & outside 
the country, 
once the mili- 
tary situation 
has stabilized. 

Mullah Abdul 
Salam Rocketi, 
named for his 
skill at firing 
Stingers, was 
appointed 
deputy army corps 
chief . 



Massoud and Dostum Form Alliance and 
Push Back Taleban Advances 




..Throughout October, the Paki- 
stani-^bactced Taleban militia which 
seized Kabul ©n Sept 27 fought 
against an alliance of Afghan forces 
which was able to reverse some of 
the Taleban gains as numerous at- 
tempts by outside mediators to bring 
a hift to tte fighting faie^ tnd the 
Tideban's repressive policies re- 
ceived international attention em- 
barrassing Pakistan and the United 
States, the two states which have 
been the main supporters of the 
movement. 

On Oct. 10, AhmM Shah 
Massoud, the leading miWn^ a>m- 
maiiier in the Government that fell 
when the Taleban captured Kabul, 
and Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum, a 
former communist who continues to 
command a powerful northern based 
militia and had previously been one 
of Massoud' s biggest foes, signed a 
dot^^ent esuyb^y^ aformal alli- 
ance against the Taleban. 

The pact was also signed by 
Abdul Karim Khalily, a leader of the 
largest Shiite Muslim militia in Af- 
ghanistan, and was supported by a 
number of other leaders placing ev- 
ery major group in Afghanistan 
against the Taleban. 

Khalily controls most of the prov- 

ince of Bamiyan, where 

concentrated and Dostum controls 
six northern provinces i^ich are 
ethnically Uzbek. Massoud controls 
the ethnically-Tajik northeastern 
corner of Afghanistan. The other 
two-thirds of the country, which is 
mostly ethnic-Pushtun, is controlled 
by the Taleban. 



hreat of Afghan 
Partition 



Massoud Khaleeli, a high-rank^ 
ing foreign ministry official in 
Rabbani's Government, pointed out 
that the greatest threat now facing 
Afghanistan is the permanent divi- 
sion of the country along ethniciines. 

The Massoud-Dostum alliance 
was able to check Taleban advances 
and the frontline by late October had 
reached the outskirts of Kabul. On 
another frontline in Western Af- 



ghanistan, Dostum's fOTpes s*»e 
to push the Taleban back after an 
attempt by the Pakistan-bacliedflsi- 
litia to take over Badghis province. 
Badghis borders Turkmenistan, the 
only CenU-al Asian country which 
has not openly opposed the Taleban. 
A major oil pipeline d«tl.^W€eB 
Pakbtan and Ttiitoenistan is con- 
tingent on tto tbit^'oftfiefdeban 
to secure a saife mute through Af 
ghanistan. 

At the end of October, fighting 
both near the capital and in the west 
remained very heavy. 

Attempts by PiWsttrf, lie 0:N. 
and Iran to halt % fighting in Af- 
ghanistan with a negotiated settle- 
ment all failed. 

Naseerullah Babar, Pakistan's 
Interior Minister and the man seen 
as most responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Taleban, made a trip 
to Afghanistan in which h&^trpfl; to 
enlist the support of DasteitJirtfie 
Taleban. Dostum however rebuffed 
the effort and for the first time openly 
condemned Pakistan for its interfer- 
ence in Afghan affairs. 

"The Taleban have no indepen- 
dent intentions," said E^itum 
spokesman General Yousif, repeat- 
ing an allegation which the Afghan 
Government of President 
Burhannudin Rabbani has been 
making for over a year. "Our posi- 
tion is that the Tallin Ite acting 
under pressure from abroad. The 
prisoners and documents we have 
are signs of direct interference by 
Pakistan in Afghanistan's internal 
affairs." 

Iran Conference 



Iran hosted a two-day regional 
conference which was attended by 
representatives of the United Na- 
tions, the European Union, the Or- 
ganization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence, India, Turkey, Russia, China, 
Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and 
Kyrgyzstan. The conference called 
for an immediate halt to the fightinjz 
in Afghanistan and called upon the 
warring factions to seek a negotiated 



Pakistan and Saudi Arabia were 
invited to the conference but did not 
attend. Both have been accused of 
sa|ip<mtfrg the Taliban. The Ira- 
nian media has acciised those two 
countries along with the United 
States of supporting the Taleban in 
an attempt to counter Iran's influ- 
ence in the region, an accusation 
whe* e\^ Iht New York Times 
said has merit. Without Pakistani 
cooperation, the two-day c^ference 
was doomed to failure and it may 
have highlighted the potential for 
future tensions between Iran and 
Pakistan more than solve the Af- 
ghan crisis. 

U.N^'iii^pts to negotiate a 
ceased fcip« alK>v|a»l€d. The U.N. 
has called for the demilitarization of 
Kabul and hinted that it would be 
willing to establish a larger pres- 
ence in the city if a cea.sefire could be 
agreed upon. U.N. special envoy 
Norbert Hoil was one of the first 
visitors to Matel after the Taleban 
takeover but his attempts to con- 
vince the Taleban to accept a nego- 
tiated solution have made no 
progress. 

U.N. Criticizes 
Taleban 

The United Nations took the very 
unusual step of warning the Taleban 
thm there muld fee ^'serimis reper- 
cussions" in foreign aid programs to 
the country if the new rulers contin- 
ued to practice extreme forms of 
discrimination against women. 

Thousands of girls have been 
prevented from going to school in 
Taleban controlled areas of the coun- 
try as women in general have been 
prevented from leavingiheir homes 
except under extraordinary circum- 
stances due to draconian decrees 
pa.sscd by Taleban leaders. Kabul 
alone has over 30,000 widows and 
the Taleban have not explained how 
such women arc to be taken care of 
without being able to leave their 
homes 

f'lc imcnsc inicrnaiional media 
altcnlion given to the most repres- 
sive Taleban decrees has embar- 
rassed the United Slates which im- 
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tially noted its support for the 
Taleban takeover of Kabul. Khaleefi, 
the Afghan foreign ministry offi- 
cial, said that Rabbani's govern- 
ment had long had evidence that the 
United States was placing intense 
pressure on Pakistan to support the 
Taleban and to refrain from forging 
closer ties to the Rabiiuii govern- 
ment. 

Immediately after the Taleban 
seized Kabul, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment spokesman Nicholas Burns 
announced that a U.S. diplomat 
would be sent to Kabul "in a couple 
of days" to discuss the reopening of 



U.S. refused to reopen the embassy 
while the mujahideen ruled Kabul. 

American Interests 

American officials also stressed 
that the Taleban had agreed to pun- 
ish those Arabs tmd stayed in 
Afghanistan after having initially 
gone there to participate in the Jihad 
against Russia. The U.S. has re- 
ferred to such people as "terrorists." 
The Rabbani government had de- 
clined repeated U.S. demands to 
expel them to their @@iiiities of wi> 
gin where they faced prison sen- 
tences or even executions in the 
cases of Algeria or Egypt. 

The United States hopes the 
Taleban will ease the way for the 
return of the former Afghan King 
Zahir Shah to th^g coiijtitry. Hie pco^ 
Western king was overthrown in a 
1974 military coup and kept himself 
aloof from the political and military 
battles which raged in Afghanistan 
during the decade of Soviet occupa- 
tion which began in 1979. After thb 
Soviet Union was forced to with- 
draw from the country, both Russia 
and the United States tried to ar- 
range for the return of Zahir Shah as 
an alternative to an Islamist state 
but the mujahideen rejected such a 
solution. The Taleban, however, 
have repeatedly stated that they will 
welcome the return of the king. 

As reports of Taleban repression 
of women and the extensive drug 
running the Taleban has been en- 
gaged in with the coopo-aiion of 
Pakistan's intelligence agencies-re- 
ceived widespread international 
media attention, the United States 



pulled backforaewhat from its pub- 
tte it^ip0« of the militia. Also the 
heavy fighting which has continued 
around Kabul may have influenced 
the United States to ensure the 
Taleban can maintain their hold on 
the capital before taking any further 
sti&ps, 

. the enfoy the U.S. had prom- 
ised to send to Kabul was never sent 
and Taleban officials had to content 
themselves with meeting with the 
U.S. ambassador to Pakistan who 
declined to promise that the U.S. 
W(ml4^n reopen its embassy. 

^We mmf tend someone in tfje 
future but right now we're not send- 
ing anybody in because there's fight- 
ing all around Kabul," Nicholas 
Burns said on Oct. 22. "The situa- 
tion has changed appreciably in the 
last three weeks. We now have Mr. 
Massoud at the gates of Kabul." 




c 

Taleban deputy fored^p plaister'g S 

Moh'd Abl>as Stanakzai acciused § 

UNHCR employees of passing g 

military informatiou to the ^ ^ 

opposition. He also accused § o 

other, unnamed, foreign in- ^ ^ 

stitutions of carrying weapons -fi 

into Kabul. "For example," he ^ ^ 

said, *^tlii:otjgh the ^re-less | o 

system of the UNHCE tWy ^. ~| 

establish contact with the g 
centers of opposition to the 
Islamic State & provide them 
with military information." 

^1/2^/^^ ^ 'Ossama Laden 
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> in Taliban custody' 



Financier of Militants Is Said to Relocate 



By The Associated Press 

Osama bin Laden, an Arab mul- 
timillionaire whom United States 
officials suspect of bankrolling a 
network of Islamic militants, has 
left his refuge in Afghanistan and 
flown bttdtWi lIre Sudan, a United 
States official says. 

The official, who insisted on an- 
onymity, said the United States 
YM\<Q^e& fmt^ protests with the 
Sudanese, but that the Khartoum 
Government had not responded. 



The Sudan had forced Mr. Lad- 
en to leave the country just four 
mohAs agotiiitifer^^at of Uijit- 
ed Nations sanctions for harbor- 
ing terrorists. 

His reported travels may be 
linked to ^takeover of the|Ca- 
bul, the Afghan capital, by the 
Taliban, a fundamentalist Islam- 
ic militia whose leaders have indi- 
catedli^t tiiey mtiiid close down 
terrorist training camps in Af- 
ghanistan. NYT 10/4 



CAIRO: A Smidi (lissidciil. Os- 
sama Hen Ludefi tslvHtg under 
the protection of the TalibaiT in 
Afghanistan, a newspaper re- 
ported Satiu-duy. 

Tlie Arab daily Al-IIayat 
quoted sources close to the Tal- 
iban as saying that Ben Laden, a 
refugee stripp(?d of liis Saudi na- 
tioiitiiity suid known a«? a m^jor fi- 
nancier of Muslijn fighters, stayed 
in the Jalalabad when it fell to the 
Taliban last inoiiUi. 

"Ben Laden {ia4'go«d relations 
with the l^iban even before they 
marched into .Jalalabad and 
Kabul," Al-Hayat revealed. 

It said at least 400 other Arab 
Muslinis were livjjig in the Taliban 
_ controlled areas of ArghaiiisLan 
and were luilikely l o De extradited 
<^(?<l»drimti¥e cpuni ies.— AFP 




Hundreds of thousands of Kabul residents have fled the city after tim Tat^m tookeontrol. 
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2 AFGHAN FACTIONS 
SIGN PACT TO FIGHT 
NEW KABUL RULERS 

By JOHN F. BURNS 

KHINJAN, Afghanistan, Oct. 10 — 
The last two military commanders 
holding out against the new rigorous- 
ly Muslim Government in Afghani- 
stan forged a formal mfllfary alli- 
ance here today. They vowed to set 
up a non-fundamentalist government 
in the nine northern provinces under 
their amtrsi. 

Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum and 
Ahmad Shah Massoud, military com- 
mander in the Govemmait that fell 
when the Islamic movement called 
the Taliban captured Kabul two 
weeks ago, signed a docunSent creat- 
ing the new alliance. They met for 
the first time in three years, at an old 
Soviet guesthouse in the Hindu Rush 
mountains. 

The pact was also signed by Abdul 
Karim Khalily, a leader of the Shiite 
Muslim minority ifl Afghanistan, 
whose forces control a 10th province. 

The Government proclaimed by 
the Taliban in Kabul, the capital, 
controls all the other 19 provinces, 
except part of Parwan Province 
north of Kabul that is held by the 
Massmid forces. 

But events today in the area imme- 
diately north of Kabul, where Tali- 
ban forces came under mack for the 
second time in three days, with doz- 
ens of Taliban casualties, under- 
scored the uncertainties sawf^^hg 
the Taliban's ability to consolidate 
power in Kabul. 

One of those waiting outside the 
guesthouse during the meeting was 
the Russian Consul General in Ma- 
zar-i-Sharif, Oleg Nevelyaev, whose 
presence signaled the strong diplo- 
matic support that General Dostum 
and Mr. Massoud have received 
from Russia. 

Moscow has reacted with hostility 
to the prospect of Taliban rule close 
to Russia's southern borders. It has 
been joined in its support for the 
Taliban's opponents by India and 
Iran, whose Shiite Muslim leaders 
distrust the Sunni MmsitetesdeiRihip 
of the Taliban. 

[In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment's spokesman, Nicholas Burns, 
called on all sides in Afghanistan to 
stop fighting and seek a political 
solution, "ffte United States will not 
support any one faction or group of 
factions against another," he said. 
"We're neutral." 

[On the question of Russia's sup- 
port, he said, "We don't think any of 
Afghanistan's neighbors should in- 



/'tervene in this confUct to promote a 
continuation of the civil war."] 

Russian backing f oir the new align- 
ment appeared to be reflected m 
some of the new equipment dis- 
played at the Khinjan meeting by 
Dostum troops. In addition to what 
appeared to be brand-new trucks 
carrying antiaircraft guns to protect 
the ftiefettng from possible Taliban 
air attacks, many of the Dostum 
tighters wore what appeared to be 
brand-new uniforms and boots of the 
dnd worn by Soviet troops when they 
Kxupied Afghanistan in the 1980's. 

The alliance proclaimed at the 
tneeting at KWnjiffl, a market town 
100 miles north of Kabul on the north- 
jm side of the Hindu Kush, opened a 
lew chapter in the 18 years Of war in 

Afghanistan. 
The alignment appeared to mean 

hat the TaUban, instead of facing 
wo enemy forces that have been 
Uvided, will now face a common 
ront, controlling an area of tens of 
housands of square miles, and unit- 
jd by their hostility toward the rigor- 
)us form of Islam that the Taliban 
lave imposed in areas under their 
:ontrol. 

The document signed here com- 
nitted the three leaders to establish- 
ng, without any stated deadline, "a 
)ermanent government" for Afghan- 
istan that will apparenUy be based. 
It least at first, at the north-central 
own of Mazar-i-Sharif, the military 
ttRHigh©ld of General Dostum. 

The document also pledged the 
eaders to the formation of a body to 
be called the Supreme Defense CoA 
am ^ MgbmMo^m, and boond » 
three groups, and any others thi. 
may join them, to come to the d<^ 
Umei^^wsk oUier if attained by th( 
Taliban. "If any party continues to 
attack any of the signatories to this 
accord, the other signatories pledge 
themselves to come to the aid of the 
signatory under attack," the docu- 
ment said. 

The accord appeared to remove 
any doubt about the intentions of 
General Dostum, the former Com- 
munist who survived tihe collapse of 
the Soviet-installed Government in 
Kabul in 1992, becoming a powerful 
northern warlord in the civil war 
among rival Muslim ftierrilla 
groups that followed. 

TaUban leaders had repeatedly ap- 
pealed for General Dostum to re- 
main neutral while they moved their 
troops against Mr. Massoud, one of 
the most formidable of the former 
guerrilla commanders, whose forces 
have retreated into the Panjshir Yal* 
ley northeast of KabuL 

But the alliance held out the possi- 
bility of something more threatening 
to the Taliban than a stiffening of Mr. 
Massoud*s ief€*Mies against the on- 



slaught in the Panjshir: the possibili- 
ty of two Afghanistans. 

One of these would be the one 
controlled by the Taliban, where 
stem decrees have spreai a deep^ 
ing chill, especially for women, who 
have been barred from working; for 
girls, who Mm been prohibited from 
going to school, and for offenders 
against Islamic laws, who have been 
threatened with punishmrats that ior 
ttaite stoning to death and amputa- 
tion of hands and feet. 

The other would be the more mod- 
erate MusUm sme Vtm^tmrn mi& 
central Afghanistan that seemed to 
be foreshadowed by the pact today. 

The three leaders who met here 
represent three of the largest ethnic 
minorities in Afghanistan, the Ha- 
zara, Tajik and Uzbek groups, which 
to^ttier account for about 5 million 
of the country's 16 million people. 

In General Dostum, an Uzbek, Mr. 
Massoud, a Tajik, and Mr. Khalily. a 
Hazara, the new alliance has formi- 
dable military forces, and a territo- 
ry, stretching from Faryab Province 
in the northwest to Badakhshan 
Province in the northeast, and south 
to central province of Bamyan, that 
has a natural shi^tiHiPiMi^^ 
Hindu Kush range. The mountains 
rise above 16,000 feet and divide Tali- 
ban areas in the south from the alli- 
ance forces in the north. \ 

But even short of the consolidation 
of a new rival state, the Taliban were 
confronted after today's meei^ by 
^ifttsi^piCI of far stiff er military 
resistance in their drive to control 
the parts of the country that have so 
^miqie^^i^ control. 

If the Taliban fail to break through 
in the Panjshir, and in their drive 
against General Do!»im up the Sa- 
lang Highway through the Hindu 
Kush, where their advance has 
staUed just as it has in the Panjshir, 
they could e^tually face a counter- 
attack on Kabul by the combined 
Dostum and Massoud forces. 

This would bring together the con- 
ventional military power of General . 
Dostum's Soviet-trained forces and 
the guerrilla wiliness of the Massoud 

troops. „ 

Neither General Dostum nor Mr. 
Missoud responded directly whMi 
two Western reporters present at the 
Khinjan meeting asked whether they 
planned to mount a counterattack to 
take Kabul. "We wiU decide that m 
the future," said Mr. Massoud, who 
appeared more subdued at the meet- 
ing than the buUish General Dostum. 

The two men had not met felnce 
1993. when their forces, briefly unit- 
ed behind the first guerriilo-tnstalled 
Government in Kabul, fell into enmi- 
" it tal fought a battle for control of 
the ^ital that killed tens of thou- 



sands of people and destroyed large 
parts of the city. 

The two oppoisiti(»i mfi^tiy eoi^^ 
manders, and Mr. Khalily, the Shiite 
leader, whose forces are too small to 
have much bearing on the outcome 
of the war, met over bowls of raisins 
and grapes in a building beside^^e 
Salang Highway that was used as^ 
guesthouse by Soviet eagisa^ 

built the highway in the 1960's. The K 
Soviets maintained it during their 
military occupation of Afghanistan 
in the 1980's. 

The two-hour meeting ran into the 
twilight, with the document creating 
the new alliance filially being signed 
by the glow a kerosene lamp. 

But the nervous arrangements for 
the Khinjan meeting showed how 
fragile the new alliance could be. 

Officials for General Dostum and 
Mr. Massoud, who made the trip 
from the Panjshir in a Soviet-built 
military helicopter inherited years 
ago from the occupying Soviet 
forces, tried to keep the meeting 
secret, to the point of t^^ W^m 
reporters that they should travel 
north today to Mazar-i-Sharif to 
meet General Dostum. 

For the moment, the Taliban ap- 
peared preoccupied by the setbacks 
they have encountered in the south, 
close to I&diuL 

The Taliban thrust into the gorge 
that commands access to the Panj- 
Valley, th^ s^ed uainr a 
heafvy MassoiKi counteratlMi|ieia^ 

eit this we^ mi ttmt biMr ^ &een 
fqilowed by two more. 
/ The attack on Taliban forces be- 
fore dawn todfff %t*tfte »wfi trf Ba- 
gram, 40 miles north of Kabul on the 
dusty plain that separates the south- 
em flank of the Hindu Kush from the 
capital, followed an ambush by Mas- 
soud forces on Tuesday on Taliban 
forces pushing up the Salang High- 
way. Dozens of Taliban fighters died. 

Wluftt happened at Bagram was 
unclear, since Taliban roadblocks 
prevented Western reporters from 
reaching the area. 

Taliban officials in Kabul said 
there had been "an uprising" among 
local villagers, and some reports 
said the villagers had Been anii^ 
only with old rifles. 

Other accounts said there had 
been a new, ambush by Massoud 
forces, in ^toer case, it seemed 
clear from reports of Taliban vehi-: 
cles moving south to Kabul with doz^ 
ens of new casualties, including 
many dead, that the Taliban had 
suffered yet another sharp blow. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 



Dostum^s airline starts 
Peshawar-Mazar service 



OCTOBER 11, 1996 



By IMTIAZ HUSSAIN 

PESMAWAR — The Afghan 
Balkh Airline, started its regular 
air service between Peshawar 
and Mazar e-Sharif Saturday, with 
the landing oi a Russain-made 
aircraft 201 -Balkh at Peshawar 
airport with 11 crew members 
and 35 passengers on board, 
sources at the Peshawar airport 
informed. 

The air link between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan was suspended 
in 1979 when the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference (OIC) called 
for severing all kinds of ties with 
Ihe then Soviet installed ^§iii»e 
in Kabul. ' i 

The resumption of regular air 
link was initiated by Kabul in May. 
1992 by sending the first Afiana 



flight. Afghan national airlines to 
Peshawar with four passengers on 
board. 

The schedule of air service be- 
tween Mazar-e-Sahrif and 
Peshawar is yet to bo; finalised. 
However, for initial operation of 

' lights, Thursday was fixed as re- 
sumption day. Meanwhile. PIA 
authorities at Peshawar, airport 
are handling the "operation and 
welcomed the passengers who 
arrived at Peshawar. 

As^ the airline, controlled by 
General Rash id Dostum, head of 
jMbash i Mflf i • who cofitf ol s 
norethern Afghanistan, landed 
some repiesentatives of the party 
including General Paihda Khan 
wiffi present at the PeshaiA^if Mi- 

' - port to welcome th@ passengers. 
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Ofpeac^innortb^ prDvincesof Afj^bafeto 



From Shamim Shahid 

PESHAWAR - Although there is 
nothing unusual about poverty yet the 
inflation and devaluation of Afghan 
currency in Northern provinces of Af- 
ghanistan has made the life of common 
people wretched. On tlie other hand 
people are happy in these provinces as 
this area is saved from rockets and 
bullets and no one can disgrace the 
women of these parts as in eastern and 
central parts of the war-ravaged coun- 
try. 

"We are hungry having no liveli- 
hood sources but we are happy as our 
honour and dignity is safe," remarked 
a person while talking to a group of 
journalists in Pul-i-Khomrt, 
headquarterof Baghlan province, gov- 
erned by a young educated Syed Jafar 
Nadri. Pul-i-Khomri considered an in- 
duslriai gity (if .Noilhcni province.^. 
' I i lore are a tt«mtKjr«f i ndustries in tills 
city, never hit by rockets or missiles 
since April 1992 Inst. A .scllo, (bread 
1 actory) is also in the town, situated on 
both sides of the road and encircled by 
lush green fields, p«Kl«chig rtilttioo «f 
kilograms of nuisk-iuclnns. 

Mula Aniiii. a Piikhtoon shopkeeper 
at Piil-i-Khomri said that there exists a 
peaceful atmosphere in Northern prov- 
ince.t of Afghanistan. However, l*e 
said, people ha ve less ptKichMlng power 
due to inflation. 

During a detailed tour of Balkh, 
Baghlan; Samangaan, Jozjan, Faryab 
provinces of Afghanistzm, the visiting 
jouniaiists did not Me any self^nade 



check post lik c in Fasteni provinces of 
Afghanistan. Only on the entrance of a 
city or town, one could see a check 
post guarded by the uniformed stsl- 
diers loyal to Gen. Abdut RafsWd 
Dostam or his deputies like Syed Jafar 
Nadri, Gul Mohammad Pehlawan of 
Faryab, Gen. Majid Rozi and others, 
fixcept soI#6fs, tia bm is allowed to 
exhibit kalashnikov, kalakov or otter 
weapons at public places. They can 
keep arms with them for self-protec- 
tion after getting a card otherwise they 
would faese action, remarked Gen. 
Yousaf, head of political affairs for 
Northern provinces controlledby Gen. 
Rashid Dostam. He further said that 
people can keep arms inside their 
houses but are not allowed to possess 
it in mosques or in bazSr-i tliat is the 
reason for maintaing a peaceful atmos- 
phere in their ooiitroiled arens, lie 
!|ddcd,I,aw,. and o^dcr, situation in 
Faryab aiicl bthef Nbrtherii prdViriccs 
of Afghanistan could bce.xamincd fi\)m 
the fact, that there exists complete 
peace and tranquility. 

Situation at Mazar-i-Sharif, 
headquarter of the Batkh province ai\il 
capital of the Northern province is also 
peaceful where people from rural ar- 
eas arrive early in the morning so as to 
earning a two-time meal and got back 
to their liomes in the evening. All ba- 
zars and shopping cciUres all over U.*^ 
city are decorated with items of daily NATION 
use goods. However, almost all the (Paki- 
items are being sold in the bazars are stan) 
imported either from Iran or other 9/10 
Central Asian Republic. 



Afghan Fights Islamic Tide: 
As a Savior or a 




By JOHN F. 

MAZAR-I-SHARIF, Afghanistan, 
Oct. 13 — If proof were needed that 
history takes curious turns, there is 
evidence in the heavy-set warlord 
with the shoe-brush mustache whose 
portraits loom over this old Central 
Asian city. Once a Communist gen- 
eral, he is now spoken of by people in 
northern Afghanistsfe as F^a, a 
title used by some of the r^ion's 
ancient kings. 

When the Soviet Union wWidrew 
its troops from Afghanistan in 1989, 
Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum seemed 
washed up. He was by turns a Com- 
munist union boss m an Afghan gas 
field built by Soviet engineers, leader 
of an ethnic Uzbek militia that sided 
with the Soviet occupiers in their war 
with Muslim guerrillas, and ulti- 
mately a major battlefield com- 
mander for Afghanistan's t3ommu- 
nist dictatorship who won honors for 
his campaigns against the guerrillas. 

But now, long after the guerrillas 
drove the Russians mt and over- 
threw their proxy government, Gen- 
eral Dostum seems more powerful 
than ever. 

When he raced southward in his 
armored Cadillac on Thursday for a ■ 
clandestine meeting at Khinjan in ■ 
the Hindu Kush mountains, the 43- [ 
year-old general emerged as leader 
of a kind of ministate in northern 
Afghanistmi. His afllaace hopes to 
resist the Islamic purists of Ihe TaU- 
ban movement who have ousted the 
guerrillas who defeated tl» Soviets 
and ovemm most of Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush. 

Some who have watched General 
Dostum (pronounced doe-STUM) be- 
lieve that his ambitions may run 
further than stopping the Taliban, 
who have imposed what they say are 
Islamic strictures in areas under 
their control, including bans on wom- 
en's working and on girls' going to 
school. A diplomat brieves the 
general may see himself emerging 
from Afghanistan's chaos as the 
country's new ruler, winning glory 
for the Uzbeks that has eluded them 
for 500 years. 

"He thinks of himself as the new 
Tamerlane," the dipkmiat sMd, re- 
ferring to the leader of the Uzbek 
horsemen who conquered Afghani- 
stan in the 14th century, starting an 
empire that for 150 years controlled 
all the territory between Baghdad 
and the western frontier of China. 

General Dostum is widely popular 
here in Mazar-i-Sharif, the dusty city 
of two million people where he 
makes his headquarters, and not 
only among ethnic Uzbeks, many of 
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whom take pride W the martial state 
he Has created, with tank barrels and 
anti-aircraft guns bristling from ev- 
ery mud-walled fort and hilltop. For 
many others, it is the freedoms here, 
fast disappearing in areas under Ta- 
liban control, that make him an icon. 

"I think he is a good leader, be- 
cause people here can Uve as they 
want," said Latifa Hamidi, 18, who is 
in her first year of medical studies at 
B^lkh University, aii lisiW^tton fi- 
nsi^ed by G^eral Dostum. 

Like perhaps half of the population 
of the city, Ms. Hamidi is a refugee, 
in lier case fr&a Kabul, where her 
fe^er was killed by a shell five years 

ago. She has nightmares about what 
would happen if the taliftan defeated 
the general and took control here. 
", "I want knowledge, and I want a 
useful life," she said. "I don't want to 
be forced to stay at home." 

The state proclaimed at ttie Khhi- 
jan meeting exists mainly on the 
piece of scrap paper that was 
scrawled on by one df ^e^HPaa Dos^ 
^'s aides, and signed by the gen- 
eral and other anti-TaUban leaders. 
It has been dismissed by the Taliban, 
lilt the rival government the leaders 
agreed to establish at Mazar-i-Sharif 
could could prove crucial to the fu- 
t^^e of Central Aisla. 
• Its backers include India, Iran and 
Russia, which borders on former So- 
viet republics with large Muslim 
populations. Brushing aside the Tali- 
ban leaders' pro mises to live pe ace- 
fully with their neighbors, the Rus- 
sian national security adviser, Alek- 
sandr I. Leb^, has said the Taliban 
intend to "annex" the former Soviet 
republics of Uzbekistan and Tajiki- 
stan, along with the iiioPidi Muslim 
cities of Bukhara and Samarteid. 

"Are you so surprised we are 
back?" Oleg Nevelyaev, Russia's 
vice consul in Mi^af'i^Sh^rif , said to 
a reporter as General Dostum 
emerged from the Khinjan meeting 
and embraced his principal partner 
in the anti->Talib£Ui sUliimce, Ahmad 
Shah Massoud. The embrace took 
place in front of an old Soviet guest 
house in a region of barren hills 
littered with rusting Soviet tanks 
where Mr. Massoud, regarded by So- 
viet commanders as the most effec- 
tive Afghan guerrilla commander, 
harassed Soviet troops throughout 
the occupation. 

If General Dostum feels a sense of 
irony at finding himself a key player 
in a new Russian gambit in Afghani- 
stan, he shows no sign of it. He is a 



bullish man, in stature and in style. 
He almost always appears in a Sovi- 
et-style uniform, as he did at Khin- 
jan, and he presides, from his head- 
quarters in a 150-year-€ld mud- 
walled fort outside Mazar-i-Sharif, 
over a territory where he is as much 
an overlord as were any of the Com- 
munist ruleftitf ^ Soviet Uiiiim Hid 
its satellite states. 

One way in which he has achieved 
his new stature is to let his military 
might, based on an army of at least 
50,000 men that is undoubtedly the 
best trained and equipped in Afghan- 
istan, speak for him. A man of few 
words, he declined to be interviewed 
for this article. But he has spoken 
dismissively of the Taliban, telling 
aides that he does not intend to sub- 
mit to a government under which 
"there will be no whisky and no 
music." 

But General Dostum is a pragma- 
tist, and when the Taliban overran 
Kabul last month, he said nothing to 
mskB m smmam^aMm iispmible. 
His move to create a new state came 
only after the Taliban issued a spate 
of ftiRdam^italist decrees and 
opened an offensive against Mr. 
Massoud's stronghold north of Ka- 
bul, with the implied threat of mov- 
ii^ agatast G^eral Dostum. 

A willingness to switch sides 
helped the general survive the col- 
lapse of Communist rule. In April 
1S92, his defection to the Muslim 
guerrillas besieging the Soviet- 
backed Government in Kabul 

doomed that Government. 

Tl^ a^r joining the l^^ 
emi^t esta&lisl^ t^^Jin^Sovi- 

et guerrillas, he switched i^i«i«^in 
and shelled Kabul for months, killmg 
tens of thousands of people. Then he 
retreated to the north, consolidatii^ 
his grip on an area that now covers 
six provinces, with perhaps five mil- 




Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum 
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i In Khinjan on Thursday, Ahmad 



signed an agreement to join forces ap^^ ti^i. 
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lion people. While many are Uzbeks, 
the population of the region also in- 
clu(tes many ethnic Tajiks, Hazaras 
and Pathans, the largest group in 
Afghanistan, and the one from which 
the Taliban have drawn almost all 
their support. 

Since the TaUban seized Kabul, a 
new wave of refugees has streamed 
north across the mountains, and 
what they have found here has 
tranced them. While much of the rest 
of Afghanistan is in ruins, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, trading with the newly 4nde* 
pendent states of what was Soviet 
Central Asia, is thriving. Its bazaars 
are packed with imported goods, in- 
cluding such luxuries as satellite 
telephones. 

General Dostum, who has grown 
rich from taxing the new trade, has 
started his own airline, Balkh Air, 
with two British-made jets that fly to 
destinations in Central Asia and the 
Persian Gulf. 

With its dusty streets and chromed 
. pickup trucks and the macho mood 
of many Uzbeks, the city seems tai- 
lor-made for the general. When a 
visitor inquired about the price of a 
volume of Shakespearean plays at a 
bookshop in the bazaar, the mer- 
chant suggested that he purchase a 
set of chest expandersjnstead. 

And at General Dostum's head- . 
quarters, fighters relaxing in the af- 
ternoon sun guffawed when a report- 
er suggested that future battles with 
the Taliban might be fierce. 

"The Taliban?" said Mohammed 
Siddiq, one of the general's com- 
manders. "Compared with us, they 
are a bunch of women." 
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Afghan 
warlord 
remains 
enigma 



By KATHY GANNON 

Associated Pr ess 

KABUL, Afghanistan — First he 
commanded an army division for the 
Soviet-backed government. Then he 
backed Islamic holy warriors. Now 
wiiich way will he go? 

Rashid Dostum, the warlord who 
rules northern Afghanistan, is the 
only man left 
who could halt 
the relentless 
march of the Tal- 
iban militia who 
captured the 
Afghan capttat 
Friday. 

On Tuesday, 
Dostum's forces 
and the Talibiin 
rebels were 
faced off at a 
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mountain tunnel, about SO miles 
north of Kabul. Both sides appeared 
ready to fight but have said they 
might negotiate 
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Taliban leaders have said in re- 
cent days that Dostum — an ethnic THE TIMES 
Uzbek in his late 40s — is a "Mus- (San Fran- 
lim and Afghan," apparently willing ci^m'i 
M g^jmmr his past as an ally of 
n^^mlar Cc^raimist regime. 

Under the Soviet-backed govern- 
ment of President Najibullah, Dos- 
tiun, a stocky, round-faced man who 
always wears an olive gicm0fi^0mtn, 
commanded the 53rd #^tcte MiXst 
armed forces. 

When the Soviet army pulled out 
of Afi^afifetan in 1989 after 10 years 
fighting Muslim guerrillas, Najibul- 
lah dispatched Dostum to the east- 
em city of Jalalabad where the mu- 

jahedeen — or hofy warriors — wer^ 
readying for an attack. 

Defying expectations, Dostum re- 
pulsed the mujahedeen. Later that 

year, he took his forces to the t^teel- 

lious southern province of Kandahar, 

where they terrorized the population 

and held Muslim rebels at bay. 
In 1992, Dostum swieted sid^ and 

joined the so-called Islamic resistance. 

His soldiers moved down the Salang 

highway to link up with the muja- 
hedeen comrirander, Ahmed Shah Ma- 

sood. Within weeks, they rumbled into 

the capital and NajibuUah's regime 

collapsed. Dostum's soldiers captured 

Kabul airport and blocked N^^uilah; 

from fleeing Afghanistan in a Unted 

Nations aircraft. » » < 

The loose alliance oi ms^&kmt 

factions that toppled Najibullah 

quickly turned their guns on each 

other, and Dostum's loyalties flip- 
flopped several times more. 
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To the Editor: 

When I sent the FORUM the text of the agreement Ahmad Shah Massoud had made with Boris 
Gromov, Commander of the Soviet forces in Kabul in 1988, after having received it from 
Bruce Richardson, it was for the purpose of making certain that the Afghan people and 
those who had supported Massoud, as I had during 1981-82, know what they are dealing 
with. This issue, viz., collaboration with the enemy, particularly during the years 
of the war against the Russians, is too important to have been a mere "dare" to print 
the relevant document. Actually, after having read Gromov 's translated pages from his 
1994 book (Limited Contingent, Moscow), I was shocked and could hardly believe it. But 
this and other accounts of Massoud 's collaborations with the Russians answered one 
question I had had for years: namely, how was it possible for Scud missiles, each with 
a length of 75 feet, to be transported by the Russians through the Salang Pass if Massoud, 
claiming as he did, had control of Salang? Now we know that he actually provided 
protection for such weapons' transport by the Russians against the Mujahideen. Bruce 
Richardson is coming out with a book on Massoud. Janes' Intelligence tells us 2500 
Scuds were fired in Afghanistan. Apparently none of these were fired at Massoud and 
the areas he was dealing with. Massoud 's supporters will close their eyes to these ^ 
facts. But how can they explain these historical documents? The Khinjan agreement" 
which Dostum, Massoud and Khalili (along with Rabbani) signed October 11, 1996 under the 
supervision of their benefactor, the Russians, whose Consul General in Mazar-i-Sharif , 
Oleg Nevelyaef, was present at the signing of the agreement^ put an end to pretensions 
by these individuals during the past 4 years and exposed them for what they have done 
all along. The Afghan people as a whole will pass judgement on Massoud and the rest 
as well as on Taliban and others fighting in Afghanistan. But the facts must be known 
first and such facts should not be covered up by anyone. 



See p. 26 
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Afghan Envoy Tells 
of Pain for Kabul 



By Nora Boustany 

Wasfaingtoo Pbst Foreign Service 
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iplomatic life is not exactly rosy for 
Afghanistan's Charge d'Affaires Yar 

Mohammad Mohabbat. Battles are raging 

between the Taliban militia and displaced 
government troops along mountain passes north of 
Kabul. The fighting follows a takeover of the capital 
and much of the rest of the country by the Taliban, 
an Islamic movement that has declared Afghanistan a 
strict Islamic state. 

"I am worried for the people. It is a terrible 
situation in Kabul. It is not only women who are not 
allowed to work but the men are not allowed to move 
freely either. The 250.000 who have fled are all the 
educated people," lamented Mohabbat. He said he is 
still representing the ousted government, which 
retreated from the capital to the north. However, he ^ 
conceded that he does not know if visas he issues 
here will be honored by the Taliban, which has 
proclaimed current diplomatic missions invalid. 

The last two visas he issued were for American 
doctors on their way to Jalalabad, Mohabbat said. 

"I am stUl trying to help my government and we 
hope all sides will come together through peace 
negotiations," Mohabbat said. 
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Sandy Lillydahl writes that there was an 
"interesting piece on Masood in which he 
recounts being trained by Nasirullah Babar 
6c ISl in the 1970s & then being sent on a 
fool's mission," on the Afghan News Service 

(ANS) on Netscape on 12/1. 

(www.afgnews.gnet.com. /af gsund.ntml.& Find) 

From a letter to the NYT by Edward Friedman, 
published on 10/24: 
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Your reporting from remote areas 
of Afghanistan has been outstanding. 
An Oct. 22 news article notes that 
Ahmad Shah Massoud, the leader of 
a force seeking to regain control 
of the country from the Muslim force 
known as the Taliban, was ''one 
of the better educated of the guerril- 
la commanders who drove Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan." While ac- 
curate, this is an understate- 
ment 

Mr. Massoud is an engineer. When 
I visited Pakistan in 1989, 1 met with 
several teams of Afghan engineers 
engaged in rebuilding areas of their 
country that had been liberated from 



the Soviet forces. I reviewed their 
plans in an effort to advise the Unit- 
ed States Agency for International 
Development on assistance for re- 
construction in Afghanistan. 

As I examined the drawings for 
repair and replacement of roads, 

bridges, hospitals, schools and 
mosques, I noted that each drawing 
had received final approval from Mr. 
Massoud. While engaged as a battle- 
field commander and military strat- 
egist, Mr. Massoud was also 
a leader in establishing priorities 
and programs for his country's re- 
birth. 




Dostum's r 
gives 

-treacherous general has strong army 



General Masood's alliance with General Abdul Rashid Dostum, the 
northern warlord, is crucial to what fi^ens next. General Masood could 
not retake Kabul alone by conventional military means. There are doubts 
about General Dostum's intentions: his interest has always been the 
preservation of his fiefdom and, so long as that is safe, he may decline to 
join an assault on Kabul. 



By Al^x Spillius 



KABUL, Afghanistan — Gen. 
Rashid Dostum's elevation to the 
head of the anti-lhleban alliance 
has sparked the kind of guessing 
game among his opponents on 
which an archmanipulator thrives. 

The fundamentalist rulers of 
Kabul will have to assess whetto' 
Gen. Dostum merely is trying to 
bluff them into submitting to his 
terms fat a cease-fire, or whether 
he is intent on becoming presi- 
dent, the one major role left to 
him. 

The self-styled mihtary gover- 
nor of six Uzbek-dominated north- 
em provinces of Afghanistan, 
Qm. Dostum has played militia 
commander, power broker and 
turncoat with consummate ease. 

He looks and acts like a cross 
between Saddam Hussein and 
television thriller character. 

A dictator widi a history of bru- 
tality who nonetheless enjoys a 
personality cult, he traverses his 
fiefdom in a high-speed dBaivoy of 
new and secondhand cars. 

The proudest piece in his park- 
ing lot is a mid-1980s armor-plated 
black Cadillac that leads convoys 
of up to -20 four-wheel-drive vehi- 
cles packed with members of his 
private guard, backed by two 

trucks with anti-aircraft guns. 

When his peirade visits outlying 
posts of his territory, armed loyal 
miUtiamen line the streets. 

Western diplomats reckon he 
could call on up to 60,000 fighters, 
if necessary. His private army 
numbers several thousand, in oUve 
fatigues. Unlike any other military 
outfit in the country, itlt^p^Fly 
trained and armed, nii^if with 
Soviet-era weaponry. 

The warlord's superior military 
might is the main reason the 
Ikleban are prepared to negotiate 
with him, despite the supposedly 
intolerable support he almost cer- 
tainly receives from Russia and 
his brethren in Uzbekistan. The Is- 
lamists also would like to bring to 
heel the north's decadent culture. 

Gen. Dostum, a thick-set, mus- 
cular warlord with a toothbrush 
mustache, has a taste for the good 
life, in particular Johnnie Walker 
Blue Label whiskey, that he will 
not easily relinquish. 

Compared with T^Ieban-con- 
troUed Kabul, the northern capital 
of Mazar-i-Sharif is a Shangri-La. 




FROM CHRISTOPHER THOMAS IN KABUL 
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Women are not obliged to wear a 
veil and are free to att^d the only 
university left in the country open 
to their sex. 

The city's bustling bazaars re- 
flect their place in the burgeoning 
trade routes from the Middle E^st 

to Central Asia, South Asia, China 
and back. Satellite dishes, televi- 
sions and video recorders com 
pete with perfumes, cosmetics 
and jewelery in the market, much 
of it flown in from Abu Dhabi, a 
duty-free zone. Asian pop music 
blares from the shops, ffiid^eohol 
is easily available. 

The general's own business in 
terests ^^la^. His i^^Aitl:^ 
as a smuggler precedes him, but 
he owns a legitimate private air- 
line, set up with a British business- 
man, that flies to and from Abu 
Dhabi, Central Asia and Pakistan. 

His opportunism typifies Af- 
ghanistan's recent sorry history. 
Under the commtmist regime of 
President Najibullah, Gen. Dos- 
tum nuKN^ his name and built up 
his power and wealth as a ruthless, 
pillaging commander of a militia 
called GMQiu Jam, or Carpet 

He later switched to the Muja- 
hideen of Ahmad Shah Masood. 
When Najibullah was overthrown 
in 1992, Gen. Dostimi formed part 
of the new government, but he 
soon turned his back on that a^ 
retreated to northern strong- 
hold. 



Taleban has alienated Kabul with its Islamic dogma, and G«ieral 
Masood could exploit this popular dissatisfaction simply by letting it 
grow. A small ammunition dump blew up a few days ago. It is not 
known if it was sabotage, but Taleban soldiers were in such a panic they 
started shooting at each other. Such are the tensions. The people no 
longer greet the fighters as they did when they arrived and the gunmen 
are increasingly surly. 

General Dostum's name comes from the Urdu for friend, dost. A dostum 
is everybody's friend - an appropriate name for a warlord who is willing 
to befriend anybody who will help to keep his empire intact. He has 
changed sides at least three times in Afghanistan's recent warmongering 
and has broken deals as fast as he has made them. 
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Addresses of Clandestine Radio Stattons 
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Radio Message of Freedom, 
GPO Box 857. University Town. 
P^hawar. Pakistan 

His reputation for treachery is 
fast being forgiven in the f^QC o| 
life under the Thleban. 

Back home, his reputation 
never has been seriously ques- 
tioned. His portrait is a faniiliar 
'^^flit Street,'' sliops and banks, 
while his troops call him pasha, or 
king. The brutality and banditry of 
militias under h!s cmitRil hUs yet 
to threaten his popularity. 

In the absence of a strong cen- 
tral government, he has assem- 
bled a ministate v^rith government 
departments and its own ciurency. 
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Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum (right) escorts ousted Afghan President 
Burhaniiddln Rabbani (left) aUtmMazm^-SJm^ sirpott last month. 
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Zahir soon to. return to Afghanistan 



NATION (Pakistan) 9/ 26 
PPI 



ISLAMABAD: Former- Afghan 
monarch has announced to return to 
.Afghanistan in the "nearest possible 
future ' to play his role in restoration 
of peace as well of national unity in 
his countrv. 

He said this in a statement to his 
nation released here Wednesday but 
dated September 12. 

Following is the text of his state- 
ment. 

■'Dear co^npatriots. the painfiil sit- 
uation in our beloved country which 
is an outcome of the power struggle 
and the fratricidal wan foreign inter- 
ference hastily taken decisions based 
on selfish interests, disregarding the 
will and rights of the Afghan Muslim 
and mujahid nation, and applying the 
methods which are detrimental to tlie 
national unity of Afghanistan, have 
more than ever brought about the 
menace of division, and disintegration 
of the national unity and territorial in- 
tegrity of Afghanistan. 

The years follo\^'ing the wlth- 
diawal of the aggressive forces of the 
Soviet Union, instead of- being a pe- 
riod of reconstruction of the countrj' 
and prideful life of the Afghan nation, 
are, unfortunately considered as the 
years that are filled with pains, suf- 



fenngs, and vagrancy The most nat- 
lu^ human rights i.e. Freedom, dig- 
nity' and security do not exist inside 
Afghanistan, and the Afghan nadbn is 
li\ing under the domination of 
weapons and the threat of killing. 

The toleration of a situation as 
such is no more possible, as 
Afghanistan h?s reached to a point of 
its existence or non-existence. This is 
why an overwhelming majority of pa- 
triotic and well meaning Afghans, in- 
cluding some of the effective circles 
enjoying militar}' power, hava been 
making efforts to seek an eariy peace- 
ful and just solution to their country^'^ 
issue — in which the basic role is given 
to the Afghan initiative, respecting the 
will of tlie Afghan nation— as well as a , 
sincere international cooperation. ^'^ 

Dear compatriots, 

as you remember, three years ago, 
I suggested a formula aimed at over- 
coming the existing crises and solv- 
ing the issue of Afghanistan, the 
shortage of time does not allow me to 
explain, at the moment, all the events 
that took place thereafter. However, it 
is to be emphatically stated that no 
time has left for ^v'aiting and allowing 
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country having unity, terntonai in- o 
tegrity and central political leader- 
ship, as soon as possible. 

Dear compatriots and sons. 

with reliance on the .Aimight}' 
Allah, my personal capability; the ini- 
tiative of the Afghan narion. and 
being grateful of the friendly and fi:^- 
temal cooperation of the brotherly 
and friendly countries, as well as 
being mindful of my narional and Is- 
lanuc responsibility, I have decided to 
personally return to my homeland at 
the nearest possible future, and to 
play a role in the restoration of peace 
and security, as well as the national 
unity of Afghanistan within the limits 
of my human capability. To achieve 
this objective, I am prepared to rnake 
cont?\cts for reaching an imderstand- 
ing v.ith all the involved and effective 
paruis in Afghanistan, personally or 
through my representatives and also 
to discuss with the national and inter- 
national sources the possibilities of 
formation of a national security force. 

With the help of the .\lmighty 
Allah, the support of the dear Afghan 
nation, and the sincere cooperation of 
the friendly countries and interna* 
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the continuation of the impQiajjimfintL... desii^e; at the pre- 

of our people by their own sons, sent stage of my life, to see the 
AfghanistanMnust regain its interna- beloved Afghanistan as an mdepen- 
tional prestlgdv^as an independent dent, prosperous and proud country. ' 
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Zahir Shah 
announces end to 
24-vear exile 



NATION (Pakistan) 
9/6 



PESHAWAR: 
From Behroz Khan f?™f 

king Zahir Shah 
Friday an- 
nounced to end 
Ills 24 -year exile 
In Rome and re- 
turn to 
Afglianistan in the near future. 

"Zahir Sliah intend to return to 
Af^hmitstnii within three wtjeks time," 
Gliulan\ Ghous Waziri, the Rome- 
based representative of the former 
kmg told tl\e BBC. Issuing a commu- 
nique from Italy, wliich was broadcast i 
by Voice Of America (VOA) and the | 
BBC, said Zaliir Shah has decided to j 
return as the people of his country 
want his come back. Waziri did not 
mention the specific (iate'of Zahir's 
return. 

Taliban spokesman MasoomI 
Afghani told The News from Qanda-j 



bar that the student militia was ready 
to welcome the ex-monarch as an or- 
dinary Afghan and not m the capacity 
of the state's head. "We have our (mn 
Amir-ul-Momineen. 

The Afghan government sources 
in Pakistan, however, refused to com- 
ment on the subject without consult- 
ing Kabul. 

Tallbiirt leaders as well as Gei;i 
Rashid Dostum have a soft corner for 
Zahir Shah in the pasf;. Kabul govt, 
specially Gulbaddhi Hlkmatyar and 
former Afghan defence Ahmad Shall 
Masood were hitherto among Zahir 
Shah s vStJong opponents. ' 

NEWS (Pakistan 9/14 
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Taliban, Ittehad-i-Islami 



reject any role for ZaMr Shah nation (Pakistan) 9/5 



Bureau Report ' 

PESHAWAR: The Taliban and 
Sayyaf *s Ittehad-i-Islami on Saturday 
rejected any role for Zahir Shah, 
saying he was unacceptable to them 
as well as to other groups, in 



Afghanistan as a figure-head to lead 
an interim arrangement. Prof Mo- 
jaddedi's Afghan National Liberation 
FYont welcomed the former kmg in 
exile in his efforts to restore peace 
m Afghanistan. 
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Afghans, at UM, Of^kr a Cease-Fire Plan 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

UNITED NATIONS, Oct 16 ~ The 
Afghan Government that was driven 
out of Kabul last month by the strict 
Islamic movement known as the Ta- 
liban called today for a cease-fire, 
the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment and the demilitarization of the* 
country's capital under United Na- 
tions protection. 

The Jiltemative is an attack on 
Kabul, the Afghan representative, 
Abdul Rahim Ghafoorzai, told the 
Security Council today. Use (Kisted 
Government still holds Afghani- 
stan's United Nations seat 

The threat and ttie proposal were 
received with skepticism by diplo- 
mats and United Nations officials 
who noted that the ousted Govem- 
meat had not been biterested in talk- 
ing about peace when it oimroUed 
Kabul. 

"They are so (tt»:riitt£4" a sm- 

ior Amertcsm d^dal s^ today, 
"and I don't think the major adton is 
in the Security Council." 

The former Government of Presi- 
dent Buriiaittidifin Ri^fe^, wMch 
fled to the north of the country after 
the fall of Kabul in late September, 
has made military gains against the 
Taliban in recaitt days, liter agree- 
ments reached last Thursday and 
Friday between rival warlords that 
led to the strengthening of its mili- 
tary resistance. 

"Our forces are at the gates of 
Kabul," said Mr. Ghafoorzai, who is 
a^ T^epoXy Foreign Minister of Mr. 
Rabbani's Islamic Government of 
Afghanistan. He was speaking in a 
public debate requested by Russia 
and fcnir Central Asian nations — 
Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan 
and Uzbekistan — all of which are 
alarms to varying degrees at Uie 
specter of Islamte militfaiicyqi ^ i i P 

northward toward their territory. 

Uzbekistan and Tajikistan are alSo 
etimically linked to military and ci- 
vilian leaders of the Rid)bani Gov- 
ernment. Gen. Abdul Rashid Dos- 
tum, who recently began an alliance 
with the Rabbani regime, is an Uz- 
bek, and Admad Shah Masood, the 
fallen Government's military com- 
mander, is a Tajik- Ethnically, the 
Taliban is largely a Pathan organiza- 
tion, related to people in Pakistan's 
neighboring Northwest Frontier 
province. 

Russia, Pakistan and the ousted 
Afghan Government are all seeking 
Security Council resolutions reflect- 
ing their views of the conflict. There 
is also some discussion of imposing 
an arms embargo on Afghanistan, 



which Washington ravors, though 
other countries say it would be un- 
wortcaMe. 

If the Taliban rejects a cease-fire, 
Mr. Ghafoorzai said today, "the 
armed forces of the Islamic State of 
Afghanistan will resort to action to 
end this catastrophic situation in Ka- 
bul, should there be no other alterna- 
tive." Officials question whether that 
Is really an imminent possibility. 

Mr. Ghafoorzai outlined a five- 
point program that diplomats do not 
eiqE»»t Tttltum teaders to cfMi^er 
seriously. He asked for a mliStiBr^ 
withdrawal from Kabul, the removal 
of heavy weapons from the capital 
area, the recognition of the city as a 
demilitarized issm, ^ tatrodiKedcm 
of an international police force 
formed by the United Nations and 
ti^'drganization of the Islamic Con- 
ference, and negotiastons toward a 
govenuB^ ctf mttlonal unity. 



The Rabbani Government's repre- 
sentative also repeated and enlarged 
on accusations that Pakistani sup- 
port has made the advffiK^ of the 
Taliban possible. He identified peo- 
ple he said were Pakistani soldiers 
and officers caught fighting with the 
Taliban fflHl nained Pafeii^*ar fifeg« 
rior Minister, Nasirullah Babar, as 
the key figure in Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto's Government in re- 
lations i^ ^ Taifiian. 

In a reply, Pakistan's Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Sahibzada 
Muhammed Nazeer Sultan, called 
for m arms^ embaTgo and suggested 
that it was ^mtet tater^^raiGe, and 
Russian support for military com- 
manders fighting the Taliban, that 
had destroyed Afghanistan's unity. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
OCTOBER 17, 1996 



From REUTERS - 11/9: 

Taleban has revived a communist law to^lorce visiting journalists 
to move into Kabul's ramshackle Continental Hotel. The aim is to 
gain control of the journalists' "security" & also to earn revenue 
for the dilapidated hotel. The Continental - formerly Inter- 
continental - was once queen of Kabul's hostelries, but is now 
a sorry shadow of its former self. Only 85 of the hotel's 200 
rooms are habitable. Heavily armed Taleb an militiamen sit in 
the cavernous lobby, one end of wfeich has Mei^'-^at^^J^^'b^ a 
rocket strike. The reception desk has leaflets advertising 
Westminster Abbey in London & the joys of Intourist. The hotel 
charges $60 a night for a single room & boasts 14 hours a day of 
electricity, elevators that don't work & a restaurant with a 
v-'ide-ranging menu, of which only one item is normally available. 
The Taliban hope to rebuild the hotel's former glory, but say 
xt must be run according to the lines of their version of Islam. 



^rom REUTERS * ll/6: NeWGdlr' t App«lnti«ents 
Acting Ministers: 

Qari Din Moh'd - Planning (replaces Maw]|avl HafizullaTi) 
Mawlavi Abdul Raqib - Refugee Repatriatioii 'fepi'aC^s Mullah 

- Abdul Sattar) 

Mawlavi Abdul Bakh - Martyrs & Disabled 
Mawlavi Moh'd Rust am - UVban Recotistrucfcioti • 

Acting Deputy Ministers: 

Mawlavi Isatullah - Planning 

Mawlavi Abdul Salaa^" - Labor & Social Affairs 

Governors; 

Mawlavi Karamatullah - Paktia; Mawlavi Shamshudd in - Paktika 
Commanders : 

Mawlavi Moh'd Zahir - 4th Armored Division 
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Afghan women tb get salaries without wor 



From RahimuUah Yusufzal I 

KABUL: Stunned by criticism both at 
home and abrojid for closing the 
doors of employment on women, the 
three-day old T^iban administration 
in Kabul announced Sunday that all 
laid-off female government employ- 
ees would be paid salaries without 
doing any work. 

"We would pay the women em- 
ployees so that they aren't exposed to 
fmancial difficulties. But we stand by 
our decision Uiat women caiuiot work 
in government offices in future," an- 
nounced Maulvi Wakil Al\mad, a 
member of the T.iliban central Shura 
and secretary to the movement's 
ftmndpr Maulvi Mohsumiiad Uniar, in 
Kandaliar in southwestern 
Afglianistan. 

Two days ago, the Taliban had or- 
dered won\en to stop working in of- 
fices in Kabul and annoimced closiu-e 
of girls schools penduig a decision by 
religious scholars on the Issue of 
women education. The move was 
widely criticised, both by human rights 
activists and also those who worried 
about the fate of working women wid- 
owed during tlie Afglian war. • • • 



The Kabul airport, closed more 
than a year ago due to severe Taliban 
rocketing and shelling at that time, 
became operational Sunday when a 
UN plane carrying Norbert Holl, spe- 
cial envoy for Afghanistan, and his 
delegation flew to the capital for talks 
with TViliban leaders. His plane later 
returned to Islamabad- 

The airport manager, Ghulam Mo- 
hammad Timar, told The News that 
the sue Ariana Afghan Airlines pfeirws 
were ^ being fiown to Kabul now 
that it was safe to fly there and the 
runway had been repaired. The Tal- 
, iban have named Maulvi Ismail as its 
i w)«ttttaiider fiw the aiii)ort's security 
Beside the reopeiung of Kabul aii - 
port, another sign of normalcy re- 
turning to city was the resumption of 
duties by government employees, the 
hustle and bustle in the bazars and 
the reduction in prices of essential 
commodities due to fighting. The 
restoration of trMfic on four major 
routes into Kabul - ie Kabul- Jalalabad, 
Kabul-Maidan-Shahr, Kabul-Cha- 
rasyab-Logar, and Salang highway, 
helped bring in supplies to meet the 
needs of the people and contribute to 
a drop in prices. 



Meanwhile, a Taliban spokesman 
Maulvi Amir Khan Mutaqqi claimed 
that Charikar, capital of Parwan 
province north of Kabul, was now 
completely under their control. There 
were conflicting repoits about the 
control of Jebel-us-Sirzg, not much far 
fft>m C!i^ttte1iaii» MciaJs ill Pe- 
shawar claimed they had captured the 
town but there was no independent 
confirmation of the claim. Ahmad 
SiitfiMs^iii^tiethilitary strongman 
of ex-president Rabbani's govern- 
ment, was earlier stated to be reor- 
ganising his defeated troops in Jebel- 
m^i^ to stop the mdNincing 'Mban. 

Maiilvi Abdul Jalil, a Taliban ofTi- 
cial who looks after Afghanislaii's for- 
eign relations, told The News from 

kimalMlmar had objicted^^Mi 
use of the word "government" for the 
former rulers. He said Maulvi Umar 
was a pious and God-fearing man and 
should be recogn^M^im^ninyi Mmm- 
ineen by all Afghans and accepted as 
such by other countries, especially in 
Islamic states. 

Oa other hand, the Afghan 
coiisidi i^er^ in Peshawar Syed Su- 
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Reuters ptioto 



A completely veiled Afghan woman passes newly macte burkhas lil<e hers In Kabul. Women must be tuHy 
, veiled when outside their homes. "Iran Is modefate by comparison," one UN official said. 
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^ghans' Death Struggle 
Has Become Fact of Life 



By Kenneth J. Gxiper* 

WashmgtOQ Post Foreign Service 

JABAL SARAJ, Afghanistan, 
Oct. 22 — ^After a decade of battles 
against the Soviet army anji anpth- 
-er seven years of factidnaf fight- 
ing, WBT has, come to define>exisr 
teiice; in 'Mghanistari,:'.a, poprj 

tnofe a homelapd than- a nation. ■ I' "J 
v^n . dusty -street- mjirkets'that : 
smell of firesh-ldlled go;aJ^! Kalash- 
nikov rifles steg over mm^s 
shoulders are as common as shop- 
ping bags and briefcases in Ameri- 
can cities. Anxious families shuttle 
from place to seekmg ref- 
uge from the deadly, indiscrimi- 
nate fall of rockets. Agricultural 
produce, like the burlap bags of 
freshly dug onions piled be^ tfti 
northern road to Kabul, moves 
iy when Uie battle lines do. 

A goveminent"that held power 
in Kabul, the capital, until last 
month tried to b^eak Afghanistan's 
cycle of self-destructive violenbe, | 
cutting peace deals with several 
foes and^^kmg b^tt^ relations 
with a meddlesome neighbor, Pa- 
kistan. But the bows to broader, 
mtional interestsj^f^ late to- 
i^^the Tilibaoi ttiifitia, wMdi cap^ 
tured Kabul on Sept. 27 and im- 
posed what may be the worid's 
most severe interpretation, of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism. 

Now the factions that made up 
the former government, along 
with a powerful new ally, have 
fought their way nearly to Kabul in 
a counterattack that could prolong 
the civil war indefinitel^i- W^d cir- 
culated today along the front lines 
near this town about 40 miles 
north of Kabul that an offensive 
designed to push into the capital 
—i would be^ after ni^tM. 

One change in the attitude of 
the main combatants distinguishes 
this latest round of factional fight- 
ing from earlier ones. They have 
acknowledged, based on ample ev- 
idence of ordinary people's suffer- 
ing and the destruction of national 
resources, that they would do 
their country no good by waging 
yet another all-out battle in the 
streets of the devastated capital. 
The forces fighting their way to- 
ward Kabul have repeatedly called 
on the Taliban to quit the city 



peacefully to preifent civilian casu- 
alties. 

But such bloodshed will not be 
^isy to ayotd, as unsuccessful media- 
to]rs.from the United Nations have 
Idtrned: The armed factions possess 
all^the modem machinery to wage 
w^, but their country has ahnost 
none of t&e dvil infrastructure nec- 
essary to make and sustain peace. It 
fii^no c(Histitution, established Jii^- 
oai^ or private national media. Even 
^' flag, the most basic symbol of 
natkxiai i^r, is just fotor years pkl 
an4 does not fly throughout the 
66ttntry. The Taliban, which ccmtrols 
SfXkt two-thirds of Afghanistan, has 
aHlplM^ «^ flag of peace, 
[^'^eace talks did get underway a 
ttlttfek ago in the northern city of Ma- 
zai^e-Sharif , with Pakistani Interior 
iMto^^l^tSMah Babar, an Af- 
gfiamstan specialist with close ties to 
tte TaHban, acting as mediator. The 
sftSted goals were a negotiated 
o^iise-fire that would lead to the de- 
mmtarizi^ oTKiM wd at^m 
of^ broad-based government 

almost any other country, an 
dScticHi would be the obvious way to 
dfitose a central government leprt- 
waiting ethnic and regional groups. 
Afghanistan has never had a nati(mal 
] dectiraL Tlie country has no voter 
4ists, established polling places or 
adktral election officials. A traditicm- 
ial-';^gfaan institution that resembles 
democratic rule — a grand council of 
elders — installed the most recent 
goveramentt which was h^Klef % 
Burfaanuddin RabbanL The appoint- 
ed council's authority proved inade- 
quate to confe r legitimacy on Ra b- 
bani's government and hold it ac- 
countable. 

As currently constituted, neither 
the Taliban nor the factions fighting 
it broadly represent the estimated 
^1 miffion Afghans. 
I The Taliban emerged two years 
ago from Islamic schools for Afghan ^ 
refugees in Pakistan and has filled its 
fighting ranks mostly with former 
veterans of the war against Soviet 
occupation. Most members of the 
ahban are Pashtuns, the ethnic 
oup that aodotmts for about 40 
ircent of the population and ruled 
le country through a royal family 
or two centuries until a Marxist 
iilpinl978. 
The Taliban movement is aiso re- 
gional rather than national. Its head- 
quarters are in the southern city of 
Kandahar, and its leader, Moham- 



A ZOO STORY from Afghan News S^ervice 

10/21 

VOA: THERE ARE MANY RUINS IN KABUL, AFGHANISTAN, LEFT B: FOUR 
AND A HAI.r YEARS OF CIVIL WAR. EWEN THE CITY'S ZOO WAS NOT 
SEARE,D DESTRUCTION -- AND AS V-O-A COERpSPONDENT DOUGLAS BAKSHIAN 
REPORTS, ONLY A FfeW OF THE ANIMALS HAVE SURVIVED. 



TEXT: 



// SOUND OF LION ROARING // 



A LION ROARS AT THE KABUL ZOO ON A GRAY AFTERNOON -- ONE OF THE 
FEW ANIMALS LEFT I« THE PARK. THE ZOO MAS ONCE 0(S THE FSONT LINE 
IN THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE WARRING ISLAMIC FACTIONS. 

ZOO CARETAKER MOHAMMAD AKA AKBAR (WHO DECLINED TO BE INTERVIEWED 
ON TAPE) SAYS THE ANIMALS WERE GRADUALLY KILLED OFF BY THE 
MACHIWfi avM/ KOCWms^rmO ARTIL'tEftY USED BY THE FACTIOKS -- OR 
E3S3VPED mm THE rACItiJTy. 

THE ZOO IS MOSTLY A COLLECTION OF EMPTY CAGES NOW. SIGK3 POINT 
THE WAY TO CREATURES WHO NO LONGER EXIST. ONLY A HANrrJL OF 
ANIMALS REMAIN -- INCLUDING A FEW BEARS, WOLVES, MONKEYS, BIRDS, 
AND A WART HOG . 

ONE KABUL RESIDENT RECALLS THE ZOO IN HAPPIER TIMES, WHH::; MONKEYS 
ONCE PLAYED IN A POOL AMD WHERE A GIANT ELEPHANT AMAZED CHILDREN 
AND PARENTS. 

THE PLACE OVER THERE, IT CAN BE SEEN, THAT WAS A PLACE 
FOR THE ELEPHANT, AND THE PEOPLE COULD COME HF=- aMn 
WATCH THE ELEPHIUMT HERE. AND ALSO TW3SE PLACES WERE FOR 
SMALL PIGEONS WHICH CAN BE SEEN THROUGH THE HEDGE HERE. , 
AND THIS PLACE WAS FOR THE MONKEY. .VID A SMALL ROOM WAS 
HERE, AND ALSO THERE WAS A BRIDGE ANT THE MONKEY CPlthStt) 
THAT ONE TO THE WATER AND PLAYED WITH THE PEOPLE. 
SOME TALEBAN SOLDIERS, FROM THE SOUTHERN PROVi::CE OF KANDAHAR, 
SAID THIS WAS THE FIRST TIME THEY HAD BEEN TO .Si ZOO AND THE FIRST 
TIME THEY HAD SEEN A LION. 

MR. AKBAR, THE CARETAKER AT THE ZOO, LIVES THERE 24 HOURS A DAY 
TO LOOK AFTER THE WilHAtS. HE SAYS HE HOW FEEDS THE ANIMALS WITH 
FREE FOOD FROM THE TALEBAN. 

ONE SAD STORY HE TELLS IS ABOUT THE LION. IT SURVIVED THE 
FIGHTING AMONG RIVAL FACTIONS, BUT A COUPLE YE.=iRS AGO AN AFGHAN 
CLIMBED IN THE LION'S CAGE ON A DARE FROM FRtC'JM. MK) WAS KILLED 
BY THE ANIMAL. 

IN REVENGE, THE DEAD MAN'S BROTHER CAME BACK Tl^®|, TmSH A 

HAND GRENADE AT THE LION. THE ANIMAL SURVIVEb. 10# WAS BLINDED 
BY THE ^fLOSION. 

THE LION IS NOT ALONE THOUGH. .4E SHARES HIS CAGE WITH A 
.LIONESS, AND HE STILL .ANNOUNCES TO THE WORLD TI-LAT HE IS THE KING 
OF ANIMALS. " T 

II ACT OF LION'S ROAR // 

SOME SAY THIS LION IS A SYMBOL OF KABUL. ONCE MIGHTY .^ND PROUD, 
HE HAS BEEN CRIPPLED BY VIOLENCE, AND NOW PRESIDES OVER A RUINED 
KINGDOM IN WHICH MOST OF THE INHABITAlllEf . HAVE EITHER FLED OR BEEN 
KILLED. (SIGNED) 



med Omar, has remained there, is- 

suing'directives to subordinates. 

The previous government was 
dominated by Tajiks from the north, 
like Rabbani and his military com- 
mander, Ahmed Shah Massoud. 
With 25 percent of the population, 
Tajiks are the country's second-larg- 
est ethnic group. 

A third principal faction in the cur- 
rent conflict is that of Massoud's 
longtime enemy and new ally, Abdur- 
raslM Destw. An ethnic Uzbek who 
once sided with Afghanistan's ^viet 
puppet government but turned 
against it and helped bring it down, 
Dostum has for four years nm a virtu- 
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The Talflin, UteraUy islamic stu- ■ 
dents" ly^^ ^ed alsDokes- 
man called a "100 percent Islamic 
state" in the areas under its control. 
Many of the group's turbaned mem- 
bers walk around Kabul carrying AK- 
47s on their right shoulders and fin- 
gering prayer beads with their left 
hands. By the same token, Massoud's 
forces, most dressed irregularly in 
sweaters and two-piece traditional 
garments, still call themselves muja- 
heddin, or holy warriors, as they 
were known when fighting the Sovi- 
ets 1979 to 1989. 

Island also divides the factions: The 
Taliban, citing the Koran as justifica- 
tion, has banned girls from attending 
school and women from going to 
work. Kabul's new rulers also have 
ordered women to stay in their homes 
and, if they venture outside, to wear 
traditkHial garments that e&m 
bodies from head to toe. 

The sodal isolation of women is 
deeply rooted in rural, tribal areas of 
Afghanistan and was widely dserved 
even befcsre the Taliban's i^s^t. 
About 15 percent of Afghan women 
have attended school lonjg enough to 
become literate, comparaf nilh 45 
percent of men. 

Massoud has denounced the Tali- 
ban's strictures as intolerable; so 
have representatives of foreign na- 
tions and international ri^ts groups. 
Indeed, the Taliban's push to keep fe- 
males out of school runs counter to 
practices in the neighboring nations 
of South Asia, inciudnig Muslim Pald- 
stan, vdiidi have made thmjs^^' 
tion a priority. 

What the people of Afghanistan 
seem to want most is the peace and 
freedom to lead the simple hves of 
farmers, goat herders and traders. 
But they are constrained by the accu- 
mulated destruction of 17 years of 
war and the persistent danger of at- 
tack. In Kabul, some battle-sawy 
families have sought protection from 
mSitary fire by living in long, metal 
cargo containers. Tanks have ground 
the asphalt off most of the road that 
runs from Kabul southeast to the 
Khyber Pass in Pakistan, making it a 
grueling trip of body-wracking bumps. 
Inoperable tanks litter the roadside. 

About 10 million land mines are 
buried in Afghanistan, more than any 
country except Angola, another site 
of Cold War conflict. Afghans live 
with the constant worry that an un- 
luck y step a way from beaten nathft-to- 
drink water from a sparkling stream 
or to relieve themselves could be 
their last. 

Still, overloaded buses and mini- 
vms hayClrfifiiiit streams of Kabul 
residents smw from the fighting of 



AFGHAN FACTIONS 

SIFTING ALUAf^M OmnNUING CIVIL WAR 



While the Taliban now controls 
Kabul and about two-thirds of 
the country, several other factions are 
putting military pressure on Taliban 
positions . 



Leaden Mohammed Omar, one of the 

youngest and most successful leaders of 
the many factions involved in the long 
civil war. 

Dominated by ethnic Pashtuns, who 
make up 40 percent of Afghanistan's 
population. Founded two years ago, the 
group is led by former islamic students 
who take a i»iicai approach in interpreting 
Islam, particularty in their attitude toward 
women. 

stronghold: Kandahar, from which Omar 
directs Taliban operations around the 
country. 
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ANTI-TAUBAN 



OTHER GROUPS 



JAMIAT-MSLAMI 



Pofitkal toadan Burhanuddin Rabbani, whose government 
was driven from Kabul by the TeUt»n. 

Miiitaiy leaden Ahmed Shah Mauoud, once Rabbani's 
defense minister. 

The group is dominated by ethnic Tajiks and rwently 
has aligned itself with the factions of Abdurrashid Dostum 
and Karim Khalili to challenge the Taliban. 

Stronghold: Stfot^ pmence in noi^m A^hanistan, 
particularly Mazar-e-Sharif. 



JUMBISH-I-MILLI .v < : ; v - . 



L«ad«R AbduriasiM eatfWK 

Dominated by ethnic tJzb^, the group was once allied 
with the former Soviet-Installed government but played a 
key role in its collapse in 1992. Signed an alltanfie with 
Massoud and Khalili this month. 

Stronghold: Northern Afghanistan. 



HEZB-l-WAHDAT 



Leader. Karim Khalili 

Minority Shiite Muslim faction based in central 
province eS SMi^»n. 



LeadeR Abdurrab Rfful Sayyaf, an ally of Rabbani. 
It &aiisMlll«#«tt tof weaker parti«.'i«#ig heavily 
on Saudi Anbian aki. 

Leaden Ahmed Gailanl, vyho is the mp^ Westernized of the 
party leadi^f im pwiffs m^taiy ^ipperf ii »^red 
among Pashtun-populated areas near Pakistan. 



Leaden Mohammad Nabi Mohammad! 

A moderate faction that has l^i^rtid to better organs 
radical parties. Remains the largest of the natkmalist parties 
ft southern and southwestern Afghanistan. 



SOURCES: Reuter, Wishmgton Post repo<t$ 



n Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, w)w was appoiAte# pnme 
niinister last June under a peace pact with Rabbani. 
f*reviously, the two factions were bitter rivals. 
Founded in 1968, it was the first party to receive ^ 
sophisticated U.S. weapons from Pakistan. 

Leaden Yunis Khalis 

The party was founded by a religious scholar, Younis Khalis, 
after fleeing to Pakistan in 1975 and splitting vvith Hekmatyar. 
^t^ntly, it has supported the Taliban. 

Leader: Sibghatullah Mojadidi, who was acting president 
before Rabbani took power in a peaceful transfer in 1992. 



THE WASHINGTON POS ; 



the moment. The sides oi tne Khyber 
Pass road are mined tfeaf Sambi, 
about 40 miles ea st the canity. A 
minivan that veered onto the shoulder 
there earlier this month was blasted 
into twisted metal, killing several oc- 
cupants. 

Despite the factions' outward con- 
cern about civilian casualties, some 
Afghans who stayed in the war 2»ne 
north of the capital have been killed 
anA injured in recent days. • • 



The Washinctow Post 
October 23, 1996 
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AIRLINfi contitiued from p. z/ 

The passengers distributed spe- 
cial Kabul fruit among the 
Peshawar aitport staff. A manag- 
er, to look after the whole affairs 
of the airline,, has dlsd been ap- 
.pointed iri PeshaWaf; ' ' 

The resumption of alrlink be- 
tween Peshawar and Mazar-e- 
Sharif is an indicatipn of normali- 
satton ®f (^nditipns In the war- 
torh Afghdnistar\.,The induction 
of Gulbaddin Hekmatyar as prime 
minister has already improved the 
relat^f^ between Isiutiab^d ahd 
Kabul. However, the air link with 
the area, governed by Genreral 
Dostum would play a vital role in 
strengthening trade ties in the re- 
gion which would have great im- 
pact on the economy of both the 
countries, claimed observers. 
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Kabul a city of phantom women 



By ANDREW SELSKY 

Associated Press 



over. The sudden losi^ of inc^t^ meant she 
couldn't afford to buy a new burqa, so she 
wears her mother's old one, tattered and 
blue. 

Like many older women in Kabul, Mo- 
hammad's mother has worn a burqa be- 
fore. She belongs to a more conservative 
generation of women, who more often com- 
pletely cover themselves in public. 

In most Muslim countries, poorer 
women wear burqas, while the wealthier 

often wear a long black coat and a sheer 
black veil. 

Still, before the Taliban came to Kabul, 
less than 20 percent of the women wore 
burqas. Now, burqa makers are rushing to 
fill the demand created by the Taliban edict. 

Mohammad Yaqub, 26, used to sell 
snitches to soldiers wounded in the war 
and civilians maimed by mines. He aban- 
doned that for the more lucrative business 
of dyeing burqas for merchants. 

On a recent occasion, he had nine freshly 

on a rope 



KABUL, Afghanistan — The women float 
through the noisy streets and markets like 
brightly colored phantoms. 

They are hidden from head to toe by the 
billowing folds of the burqa, the all-en- 
veloping garment that KaMll^s new gov- 
ernment requires them to wear. 

Their vision of the world is confined to 
what they can see through the garment's 
small mesh openings around the eyes. Pe- 
ripheral vision is bad, making it even more 
dangerous to move through the reckless 
traffic of the capital. 

The Taliban reiigioxis army has declared 
it mandatory, under Islamic law, for women 
to wear a burqa whenever they go outside. 

The garment hides a woman's identity 
and masks her expression — including the 
anger she might feel at has^g to wear it. 

"When I put on the burqa and looked in 
the mirror, I understood what it was the ^ 
TaUban wanted: For me to reahze that I am | - & & ^ 

a woman and that I reaUy don't have a life," 
said 23-year-old Rana. 

Rana still works on the sly for an inter- 
national agency, even though the Taliban 
has banned women from the work force 
and girls from attending school. 

The traditional Islamic head scarf is not 
enough for the religious army that seized 
Kabul last month. The Taliban say Islam 
demands that women stay home, and if they 
insist on going out, they must be hidden. 
That means wearing a btirqa. 

When Lailuma Mohammad takes off her 
burqa at home, she gladly sheds her 
anonymity. She suddenly emerges as a 25- 
year-old with dancing oUve-green eyes and 
a broad, quick smile, wearing a loose |Mnk 
shirt and baggy pink pants. 

Her smile fades when she talks about 
the burqa. "I don't feel like a real person 
when I'm wearing one," said Mohammad, 
a Kabul University graduate in pharma- 
cology. ; 

Muslim proponents of such covermgs 
claim it enhances the dignity of women, al- 
lowing them to be judged on their abihties 
rather than appearance. 

In many Muslim countries, burqas or 
even headscarves aieftot wMithe 
decision left up to the woman. 

Whatever its effect on her dignity, the 
burqa and its mesh eye-holes make it dif- 
ficult — and dangeroi® — i fi)r McAatomad 
to move about Kabul with ^ freedom she 
used to enjoy. 

"I kept trying to look over my shoulder 
for cars, but the burqa made that almost 
impossible," she said. 

Mohammad, who lives with her parents, 
five brothers and a sister, lost her job at an 
insurance agency when the Taliban took 

* San Francisco 



strung between utility poies, me omy avail- 
able clothf^iiaii in his war-ravaged neigh- 
borhood. 

"It's steady work," Yaqub said. "I have a 
lot of orders to fill." 

At a stall in Kabul's main market, Abdul 
Ghafur says he sells about 50 of th€ cotton 
garments a week, double the business he 
did before the Taliban came to tovm. 

The price of a burqa ranges from $5 — 
about a month's wage for many in fCabul 
— to $10 for a bui^a with a^Mer cut and 
finer texture. 

Ghafur buys the material from local mer- 
chants, or ft ^ iff ai^jijoring Pak- 
istan. His wife and mother sew them. 

But even while the burqa sellers profit 
from the rules of the new remme, some say 
the TaUban i«s^ str^i&^Maai^ too 
far. 

"According to Islam, a woman's face and 
hands can be uncovered, so the Taliban's 
order is not Islamic," said Qand Hagha. "I 
can make more money from what the Tal- 
iban have done. But I don't «^ree with it." 

-The Tlmra (^toi^ SO^ tiif 'fe 
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Associated Press 

ROBED AFGHAN WOMEN carry their children amid other similarly dressed 
women at a market in Kabul earlier this month. 



Afghanistan New Rulers Soft-Pedal Their Hard Line 



By JOHN F. BURNS 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Oct 1 — Af- 
ner a harsh beginning that included 
Jianging the corpse of the country's 
last Communist President in a pyblic 
square, Afghanistan's new Muslim 
fundamentalist Government set out 
today to present a more congenial 
image to the world, in particular the 
United States. 

A senior official said at a news 
conference that the Taliban religious 
movement, whose troops overran 
Kabul last week, wanted what he 
called "friendly and good relations'* 
with Washington, and that the new 
Government would welcome Ameri- 
can aid in rebuilding this war-devas- 
tated country. 

He also ruled out backing from the 
new Government for international 
terrorism of the kind that has been 
associated with some militant Islam- 
ic groups, and said the Taliban would 
not seek to spread its creed to neigh- 
boring Muslim countries, including 
Pakistan. 

^ "Regarding international terror- 
ism, we are totally against that," 
said the official, Mohammed Stanak- 
zai. Deputy Foreign Minister in the 
pg^ovislonal Government established 
by the Taliban. 

\ In what appeared to be a reference 
tp American requests to the Taliban 
for cooperation in closing down ter- 
rorist training camps that have been 
operating in parts of Afghanistan 
that Taliban forces had captured 
before the fall of Kabul, Mr. Stanak- 
zai added, "If people who are consid- 
ering making trouble come into our 
hands, we will punish them." 

, American concerns about Afghani- 
stan's role in international terrorism 
have grown after disclosures at the 
i^ecent trial in New York of Ramzi 
Ahmed Yousuf, who was sentenced 
to life imprisonment after his convic- 
tion on charges of planning to plant 
bombs on 11 American airliners fly- 
ing routes In the Pacific. 

Evidence at the trial showed that 
Mr. Yousuf, who will shortly face 
a^iother trial for his suspected role In 
the 1993 bombing of the World Trade 
Center In New York, had made his 
base at one time among Muslim mili- 
tants who trained at terrorist train- 
ing camps In Pakistan, some of 
which have subsequently moved In- 
side Afghanistan. 

-The conciliatory remarks at the 
news conference here appeared cal- 
culated to allay some of the disquiet 
prompted when the Taliban began 
heir rule In Kabul last Thursday 

ight by pulling the former Presi- 



dent, NajlbuUah, from a United 
Nations compound, torturing and 
shooting him, then hanging him with 
hi$ brother in a Kabul square. 

the new Government then Issued 
a series of Islamic decrees aimed at 
uprooting much of the easygoing life 
style of Kabul, a capital that has for 
decades been a more freewheeling 
place by far than most of this deeply 
conservative Muslim country. 

Women were forbidden to work or 
to appear outside their homes with- 
out head-to-toe covering. Schools for 
girls were closed, and an Islamic 
criminal code was proclaimed pro- 
viding for the stoning of adulterers 
and drug traffickers, and the ampu- 
tation of the hknds and feet of 
thieves. Similar provisions were al- 
ready in force In other areas under 
Taliban control, which now include 
17 of the county's 26 provinces. 

[In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment spokesman, Nicholas Bums, 
said the United States would send a 
diplomat to Kabul "in the next cou- 
ple of days" to meet with the Taliban 
leaders to determine the prospects of 
re-establishing an American pres- 
ence in Afghanistan. 

[Another Administration official 
said that while the United States was 
prepared to deal with the provisional 
Government, it had concerns about 
its actions after capturing Kabul, in- 
cluding execution of the former 
President and his brother and the 
"more excessive aspects" of Islamic 
decrees. Including those that forbid 
women to work outside their homes 
or to appear in public without head- 
to-toe coverings.] 

The news conference suggested 
that there has been at least a tactical 
shift by the Muslim clerics who com- 
prise the six-man shura, or ruling 
council, that heads the Taliban's 
transitional Government 

Although the Taliban have en- 
forced a harsh Islamic system In 
every other area they control, some 
Afghans believe that they may be 
wary of going too far In Kabul, where 
harsh measures could provoke re- 
sistance among the population of 
more than a million. 

These Afghans say the Taliban 
also realize that their main task will 
be to rebuild Afghanistan after near- 
ly two decades of war, and that for 
this they will need large amounts of 
foreign aid, most of It from Western 
countries. 

Mr. Stanakzal, 37, the official who 
met reporters at the Foreign Minis- 
try, admonished reporters for what 
he described as "big rumors" being 
spread in the West about Taliban 
Intolerance. 
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Referring to the Taliban decrees 
ordering women In Kabul to stay 
away from work and closing girls' 
schools In the capital, he said both 
were temporary measures while the 
Taliban worked out "regulations" 
that would permit women to work 
and girls to go to school under condi- 
tions that would be consistent with 
Muslim principles. 

He said that these new arrange- 
ments might "take some time" but 
that In the meantime women work- 
ing as doctors and nurses had been 
granted exemptions from the decree, 
and all women holding Government 
jobs had been guaranteed th pay- 
ment of their salaries while they 
remained at home. 

The olive branch the Taliban offi- 
cial extended to the United States 
appeared aimed at quieting concerns 
that the Taliban could eventually be- 
come as hostile to the United States 
as Iran's ayatoUahs, who established 
a similarly hard-line Islamic rule 
after they took power in 1979. 

The Taliban, who like most Af- 
ghans are Sunni MusUms, have been 
strongly opposed by Iran, whose 
leaders belong to the rival Shiite 
sect, but the days since the Taliban 
captured Kabul have been marked 
by diplomatic meetings in Kabul and 
conciliatory messages between Ka- 
bul and Teheran that have appeared 
to ease the tensions somewhat. 

Concerns about Taliban rule here 
have also been voiced by Russia and 
the Independent Muslim countries 
that act as a buffer between Russia 
and Afghanistan. 10/2 
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Government loosens 
restrictions on women 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The Tal- 
iban government v^ll allow girls to 
attend school after fighting around 
Kabul is over and may allow women 
to return to work, a top cleric said 
Friday. 

The Taliban already have allowed 
a few international aid agencies to 
rehire female staff but have not pub- 
licized the relaxation of the group's 
edict that Muslim women must stay 
home to preserve their modesty. 
Friday's pledges to ease severe 
^ restrictions on girls and women, 
. made by the cleric following his 
weekly sermon on the Muslim holy 
day, follow widespread international 
condemnation 

VM.LEY TIMES (San Francisco) 
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Kandahar Journa l 

^; ByJOHNF^mJRPiS ; 

KANDAHAR, Afghanistan —-Thir- 
ty years ago this summer, the grand- 
estof all American aid projects in 
Afghanistan was completed vi^ the 
official opening of a paved highway 
linking Kabul, the capital, with Kan- 
dahar, the country's second biggest • 
city. 

More than just 305 miles of 
crushed gravel and asphalt, it was an 
accomplishment faiedwltiihistori-- 
cal and political resonance, for along 
this route have advanced, and re- 
treated, someof the greatest ma- 
rauders Central Asia has seen. 

To a traveler passing down the 
highway now, the building of the road 
seems like a monument to the lar- 
gess of the United States in the 
1950's, when the project was begun, 
or to cold-war folly, or perhaps both. 
For what remains of the road, bar- 
ring a few short stretches of pave- 
ment close to major towns, is notMng 
but rubble stretching to the horizon, 
a roller-coaster of vast heaves and 
hollows. 

When the roal i^ opraied, guide- 
books of the day said the Kabul-to- 
Kandahar trip took six and a half 
hours. Now, wit»t^Mi|it««9^ re* 
quired by wartime curfews, the jour- 
ney takes a minimum of 23 hours of 
solid driving, much of it artessttian 
five miles an hour. 

In autumn, in Afghan vehicles that 
rarely have air-conditioning or work- 
ing heaters, 8» C^^fS#i the desert 
are still blazingly hot, the nights 
blanket-cold, and every moment on 
the road is spent in dense clouds of 
roiling dust. 

The road is still known among Af- 
ghans as the Eisenhower Highway, 
in honor of the President who visited 
Kabul in the 1950' s to inaugurate an 
aid program that also included a hy- 
droelectric dam, nowl@o in ruins, , 
west of Kandahar. 

The American aid was part of a 
cold-war a>BH>etition with the Soviet 
Union, which had its own major aid 
projects. These included a paved 
road from Kandahar westward to 
Herat, close to what was then Soviet 
Turkmenistan, that is in only slightly 
less catastrophic shape than the 
American-built road. 

Soviet tanks rolled down the Eisen- 
hower Highway during the Soviet 
military occupation of the 1980's, 
breaking up the road surface, and 
lack of maintenance and the pound- 
ing of heavy truck traffic did the 
rest. 

Ultimately, the Soviet forces were 
driven out by Muslim gfi^rillas, 
leaving the road a rolling kaleido- 
scope of the war — thousands of rust- 
ing tanks and artillery guns, hun- 
dreds of blasted forts where the.Rus- 



A Surreal Day on Afghans Eisenhower High way 
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The New York Times 

The road from Kabul to Kandahar 
is called the Eisenhower Highway. 

sians made military camps, scores 
of wrecked and deserted villages, 
numberless bridges blasted into riv- 
erbeds and uncleared minefields ev- 
^Sf^mtt, some maiiced with rows of 
red-painted rocks. 

If there is a quality in the journey 
that might have been missing three 
decades i^, it fs^eMteom^s 
travelers make as they struggle to 
recover their vehicles from floods, or 
fiat or 40^11^1^ inclines where 
the sais^ can swa^Nrfi£iQrttplii its 
doors. 

l,ike all great journeys,;^e experi- 
ence is a leveling one, breeding ca- 
maraderie among travelers of wide- 

^^i^ ba^rmi^& ^^be- 
cause the war that produced this 
nightmarish vista goes on, some en- 
anm^shave a character tiiat is 
surreal. 

Ahmad Shah, 12, was sitting on a 
prayer rug beside a wrecked bridge 
near the ancienl4own of (^tt-i-Ghil- 
zai, 85 miles east of Kandahar. Alone 
in a plunging gully beside the bridge, 

was minding a cargo that had top- 
pled from an overturned truck. 

About 20 paces away lay an 1,100- 
pound unexploded bomb, steel-gray, 
mth menacing-lookif^taHfinsfUKl 
Soviet markings from 1986. A second- 
glance showed that there were at 
least 40 similar bombs scattered 
about, most inside wooden crates. 

The boy's story was that he had 
been hired, for the equivalent of less 
than $7, to accompany the driver 
from Kandahar to Kabul, where the 
forces of the Tahban religious move- 
rhent, deeding the capital they 
tured in late September, have been 
bombing two besieging armies. 

When the truck drove off the road 
to bypass the wrecked bridge, it top- 
pled off the steep gradient, spewing 
its cargo. The driver hitched a ride 
eastward toward Qalat, to seek help, 
leaving the boy to mind the bombs. 



A dozen hours later, still alone, Ah- 
mad ihah seemed irritated that any- 
body might think his stewardship 
dangerous. "They're only bombs," ' 
he said, "ZIO-20*s, and they are not 
armed. I've carried lots of them." 

With that, he wandered off to his 
rug for his evening prayers, prostrat 
ittg^lifiself towsouttb^huge red sun 
settling into the desert floor. Other 
Afghans there were unastonished. 

"Our children know them all," 
said Ferozan, a Kabul professor 
traveling on the road. "Bombs, 
shells, mines, they've lived with 
them all their liv«Sf.** ' ' 

Because the road is now controlled 
by the T£diban, the trip is also a jour- 
ney into the heart of their Afghani- 
stan, where a harsh puritanism has 
been ordained. Under Taliban de- ; 
crees, vehicles must stop at the road- 
^de five times a day, for Muslim ■ 
prayers. At ubiquitous Taliban 
checkpoints, young fighters pull lag- \ 
gards roughly from vehicles toward * 
open ground for still more prayers. " 

At Ghazni, 90 miles from Kabul, 
the Taliban are only the latest con- • 
querors to sweep throu^, but unlike \ 
the Arab armies of 1 ,100 years ago, 
Genghis Khan in 1221 and a British ^ 
force that ordered the totHi^edM* * 
1841, the Taliban have left it un- 
m^ked, except for the physical and \ 
emotional'Scars their harsh new or- . 
der has Inflicted on its residents. * 
People have been stoned for adultery 
in recent months, and thieves have • 
haiftfflliasLamputated.Womi#, "I 
barred from work and school, are 
virtually invisible. ' 

Having breakfast with local men - 
at dawn in a traditional Afghan tea- \ 
house heated by flues from a bakery 
below was like soliciting views in an 
Intourislh(^«lin-Russia during the \ 
cold war. Asked about the Taliban, 
the men stared fixedly at the floor 
and^aidnotiiing: ' - 

When one man spoke up, he identi- 
fied himself as a former colonel in 
the army of the Afghan Communists 
who were driven from power in 1992, 
hardly the sort of man to approve of 
the Taliban. But asked if he liked the 
i^miii itnd the amputating, he 
gPte^, then replied, "Whif oot?" 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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There will be more of John ;&urns, 
Kerixieth Coopm^y B^tey Qmmsm,- etc. , 
in the next issue. 
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Turmoil in south deepens Russia's woes 



:ause for alarm: 

nghting could spread 
lorth to the former 
)Oviet republics of 
Central Asia. 

ly Marcia Kunstel 
nd Joseph Albright 

FAFF CORRESPONDENTS 

Moscow — Still pained by 
evastating losses from the Af- 
han war and handicapped by 
le continuing absence of Presi 
ent Boris Yeltsin, Russia is a , 
tunned spectator to a new Af- 
han conflict threatening its 
outhem flank. 

"We must act very carefully, 
s we are dealing with the pri- 
nt," Defense Council Secmm u 
'uri Baturin said Monday, un- 
erscoring Russia's reluctance 
0 get involved in anything that 
light further deplete its ex* 
•austed military or expose its 
/eakened geopolitical positimi. 

Baturin said he was 
■alarmed" by the situation in Af- 
ghanistan, where Muslim fight- 
;rs of the fundamentalist group 
Taliban overran the capital, Ka- 
lul, on Sept. 27 and have moved 
lorthward in an effort to rout the 
ast cadres of forces loyal to the 
)verthrown Afghan goveraraent. 

But Russian officials have ig- 
ored the one call for decisive 
ction: National Security Adviser 
Jexander Lebed's suggestion 
hat Russia supply material aid 
D the Afghans fighting Taliban. 

Russia's Foreign Minist^ 
upports a proposed embargo on 
rms deliveries to Afghanistan 
;nd has urged the United Nations 
0 broker a cease-fire there. 

Deputy Fore%n Minister Vic- 
or Posuvalyuk denied that Russia 
vas sending arms to the fighters 
mder two northern commanders 
rying to hold out against Taliban. 
\t least since January, allegations 
lave appeared in Russian ^d 
Vestern media that the tenuous 
government of Baharunuddin 
Rabbani was getting weapons and 
advisers from Moscow. 
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B.K. BANGASH / Associated Press 

Cover-up: Women in traditional Muslim dress shop Sunday 
at a market in Kabul. Afghan women who appear in pubHe 
without being covered from head to toe reportedly are be- 
ing whipped with car radio antennas by Taliban soldiers. 



Russia does not share a fron- 
tier with Afghanistan, but about 
25,000 Russian border troops are 
stationed in Tajikistan, close to 
the 1ic®iM^ tet me moving 
further i^rit fey the day. The 
Russian troops are helping the 
Moscow-backed Tajik govern- 
ment defend itself against Tajik 
fundamentalist rebds maintain- 
iiig bases in Afghanistan. 

The Central Asian nations, 
which were part of the Soviet Un- 
ion until it dissolved in 1991, are 
a buffer b^#@en Russia and Af- 
^anistan. They are predomi- 
nantly Muslim and are consid- 
ered vulnerable targets should 
Taliban gain full control of Af- 
ghanistan and begin efforts to ex- 
port its fundamentalist credo. 

Russian Prime Minister Vic- 
tor Chernomyrdin met last week- 
end with Central Asian heads of 
state at a summit that agreed to 
step u^^e^Se of tbs Tajik-Af- 
ghan border. Russia's 201st in- 
fantry division is part of a peace- 
keeping force. 

Another potential ramifica- 
tion of Taliban rule of Afghani- 
stan is the exodus of 10 million 
Russian speakers who will be re- 
luctant to live under strict Islam- 
ic law, said political analyst Ser- 
gei Obukhov. 

He called that possibility 



"one more trifie we are being re- 
minded of now that the Taliban 
have- won and we will probably 
prove incapable of holding the 
iTajik- Afghan border." 

The large number of Russian- 
jpeaking, non-religious Afghans 
ire a legacy of years of Soviet- 
)acked rule li Afghanistan. 
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Taliban ^ 
thrGaten 
to hang 
women 

ASSOMTED Pf^ESS 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Fe- 
male Afghan employees of the 
International Red Cross 
stayed away from the relief 
agency's Kabul compound 
Sunday after Taliban fighters 
threatened to hang them. 

The threats were made by 
Taliban fighters who entered 
the Red Cross compound 
Friday, when the offices were 
closed in observance of the 
Muslim holy day. 
The fighters told Red Cross 



^curity guards "If we see any 
Afghan women in the com- 
, pound, we will hang you. 
along with the women." said a 
Red Cross offlcial who spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

The Taliban government, 
enforcing their strict version 
of Islamic law. barred women 
from working after capturing 
Kabul on Sept. 27. 

It l&ti^ tobrmally allowed 
women to continue working 
for some aid agencies that had 
been unable to maintain pro- 
grams Wfthont women, but 
did not publicize the change. 

Red Cross officials said 
they believed the fighters did 
not ctellver tiie tltftat on be- 
half of the government, but 
were acting on their own. The 

10 Afghan women employees >. 
of the compound were staying 
away until the issue could be 
sorted out. Red Cross officials 
said. 

Fighting continued north of 
the capital, meanwhile, be- 
tween the TaUban religous 
army and an anti-Taliban alli- 
ance, with both sides lobbing 
artillery shells as they fought 
for strategic high ground. 
Fighting also was reported in 
the northwest where Rashld 
Dostum, the moat powerful 
member of the anti-Taliban al- 
liance, has his stronghold. 
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8/21 - News (Pakistan) - Dostum & 
Hekmatyar agreed to reopen the 
Salang highway to all public traffic 
beginning 8/27. 

9/7 - News - (Pakistan) - A 4-member 
Afghan trade team arrived in Peshawar 
to discuss trade and to buy 4,000 
tons of flour, 1,000 tons of rice, 
3,000 tons of ghee & 300,000 liters 
of diesel. 

9/8- News - (Pakistan) - Janat Khan, 
75, a former Afghan minister for 
tribal affairs, died in Pakistan after 
a long illness. His survivors include 
5 wives, 14 sons, 10 daughters & 80 
grandchildren. 

9/16 - Frontier Post (Peshawar) - Fuel 
prices in Kabul have increased 75% as 
Taliban has banned oil supplies from 
coming through areas under its control. 
Food proces have stabilized as food 
stuffs have been allowed passage on the 
Kabul-Kandahar highway. 

- News (Pakistan) - Government jets 
bombed the Royal Palace in Jalalabad 
killing 12 people. The Palace, built 
by Abdur Rehman & renovated by Zaher 
Shah, was undamaged. 

9/18 - Afghan News _Service - Taliban 
launched an assault on Kabul. 

- Since the fall of Jalalabad, over 
5,000 Afghans have fled into Pakistan. 

- Taliban's deputy chief, Mulla MohM 
Rabbani was named Gov. of Nangarhar. 

9/20 - ANS - Fatima Gailani, visiting 
Washington, told Voice of America that 
war weary Afghans yearn for a figure of 
authority & that could well be ex-King 
Zahir Shah who "is 83 Sc quite cautious." 
However, he could serve as a "transition 
figure." (See p. 51 for related items.) 

9/22 - ANS - Two thousand of Hekmatyar ' s 
troops arrived in Kabul courtesy of 
Dostum who allowed them to move thru his 
territory. Iran is said to have sent a 
train load of diesel fuel to Termez & at 
least 20 tank trucks have gone to Kabul 
via the Salang highway despite Dostum's 
saying he would not allow fuel trucks 
on the highway. 



9/23 - ANS - The Afghan Gov't asked the UN 
to investigate Pakistan's involvement with 
Taliban. Kabul claims that Pakistani troops 
are fighting alongside Taliban troops in 
Afghanistan - 1,200 in Kunar & 600 in Maidan 
Shah. 

- News (Pakistan) - Taleban captured Kunar 
with no resistance, bringing their provin- 
cial control to 17. 

9/26 - News (Pakistan) - A Taleban military 
aircraft was hijacked Tuesday & flown to 
Kabul. The plane reportedly was carrying 
religious scholars headed for Herat. 

- Nation (Pakistan) - Taleban captured 
Sarobi. The paper cited rumors of Hek- 
matyar ' s flight to Mazar & Sayyaf's death. 

- NYT - Taliban forces moved into Kabul 
meeting with little resistance. 

- WP - In Kandahar, a Taleban commander 
announced a general amnesty for anyone in 
Kabul who surrenders his forces, including 
Rabbani. 

9/27 - WP - After 2 days of heavy fighting, 
the Taleban seized control of Kabul, hanged 
Najibullah & proclaimed an Islamic State. 

- Reuters (via Infoseek) - Mullah Agha 
Gulabi announced on Kabul Radio that adulter- 
ers & drinkers must be killed. The afghani 
went to 11,000 to the US$ compared to 18,500 
before the fall of Kabul. A 6-man council, 
headed by Mullah Moh'd Rabbani, would run 
the country, 

9/28 - Globe & Mail (Toronto) Network - John 
Stackhouse writes from Delhi that many analysts 
see the Taleban 's victory as a tactical win 
for Pakistan which has supported the group 
since 1994. He says that some observers 
speculate that Taleban, flush with illicit 
drug money, pays opposing commanders to 
retreat . 
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Friends of the Taliban 

As fighting nears Kabul, two POWs tell Time that 
Pakistan sent soldiers to help the eMneme Isfemists 



By EDWARD BARNES PANJSHIR VALLEY 



T 



|HE 26 MEN SIT IN GRIM ISOLATION^ 

huddled in a darkened cell of a former 
Soviet-built prison deep in northern 
Afghanistan's Panjshir Valley. They 
are sequestered from nmiiy 600 other 
prisoners, but even if they were allowed 
to mingle, they would still stand apart, 
the style of their ctothes, the color of their 
skin, their very language mark them as 
outsiders. They are not Afghans. They are 
Pakistanis, captured while fighting against 
the forces of the Afghan government 
that was driven from the 
capital five weeks ago 
by the group of Islamic 
fighters known as the 
Taliban. The presence of 
these foreign supporters 
of the Taliban, claim offi- 
cials at the prison, is 
hard proof that Pakistan, 
a U.S. ally, has arrogated 
for itself a more exten- 
sive role in Afghanistan's 
war than has ever been acknowledged. 

Even before the Taliban's victorious 
drive on Kabul, the ousted government 
had long insisted that the student-led band 
of Muslim warriors were actively backed 
by Pakistan's Inter-Services InteUigence 
Agency (isi) and by some members of the 
countr\''s powerful military. The motive: 
gaining some mfluence over a neighbor 
with whom it shares a long and exceeding- 




I.N JAIL: Pakistanis Zahid, left, and 
ZaI acknowledged their mission 



ly porous border. Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto has denied any involvement, but in 
late September, Naseerullah Babar, Pak- 
istan's Interior Minister, flew to Afghan- 
istan to work out a settlement between the 
Taliban and &e most powerful of the 
Afghan warlords. While that seemed to 
support suspicions, the stories told by sev- 
eral of the prisoners in the Panjshir, if true, 
would eomstitute the first direct evidence 
that Islamabad's involvement with the 
war-riven nation to the west extends to re- 
cruiting Pakistanis and paying them to 
fight alongside the-Taliban. 

KhaUd Mohammed 
Zai, 22, was a member of 
an Islamic paramilitary 
unit, based in Kulty 
Chawni in Pakistan's Pun- 
jab province. He says his 
unit was under the con- 
trol of the ISI, and his 
mission, as it was ex- 
plained to him and 1,000 
other Pakistani fighters 
he says entered Afghan- 
istan during the past two months, was to 
"go as a fighter and rise to a high position 
of influende.'* He was trans^bfted' across 
the border by Pakistani military vehicles 
and. once in Kabul, received orders and 
money from the senior Pakistani officer in 
K;abul, a nian named Naser. Zai was in the 
forefront of the Taliban troops who swept 
into Kabul on Sept. 27 and pushed the 
armies of Ahmad Shah Massoud, the for- 



mer government's army commander, into 
the hills surrounding the capital. Zai was 
captured Oct. 13 near the Salang Pass, the 
high-water mark of the Taliban effort to 
drive Massou^s fordes ftom the tegfon. 
The campaign turned disastrous when 
Massoud retreated until the Taliban had 
stretched their lines dangerously thin. 
Then the Lion of Panj^ir turned and 
abrupdy struck at their flanks, a tactic he 
had used many times against the Soviets. 

The momentum of this counterattack 
carried Massoud's forces through the vil- 
lage of Charikar, where Mohammed Zahid 
Pashtun, 26, another Pakistani fighter, was 
stationed. A devout Muslim and former en- 
pneering student, Zrfifd says hie«fg^ed up 
for combat duty with a Pakistani intelli- 
gence officer and was given 40 days of 
training. He eventually reached Charikar, 
where Afghan civilians^ who initially wel- 
comed the Taliban, revolted after just 11 
days of repressive rule, outraged by a dra- 
conian regime that bars women from 
working outside the home. Also outlawed 
are movies, music and chess. Captured, he 
now says he regrets his role. "I heard and 
saw how the Taliban treated people. If I 
get home again, I will t©B people that the 
Taliban are not true Islam." 

While Massoud is eager to drive them 
out, the Taliban have sworn they will not 
leave ijtoL Massoud, an ethnic Tajik, is 
aided by the Taliban's plummeting popu- 
larity, but the key to his offensive is his ten- 
uous alliance with Abdul Rashid t>b^m, a 
powerful Uzbek warlord, who is with Mas- 
soud's forces battling the Taliban near Ka- 
bul. The tnbal nature of the conflict has al-r 
ways complicated the fighting. Last week 
the Taliban, mostly ethnic Pashtun, were 
going house to house in Kabul in search of 
Tajiks and Uzbeks. Pakistan's meddling 
can only ivoi^n the hostilities, and the 
lines of refugees will stretch deep into the 
winter. —With reporting by Meenakshi Ganguly/ 
New Delhi and Lewis M. Simons/Washington 
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Kabul's Music Dies Under New Rulers 



By Michael A. Lev 

Chicago Tribune 



KABUL, Afghanistan — The rav- 
ages of civil war twist lifelessly in 
.the breeze, a macabre warning to 
those who might disobey Islamic 
rule. 

. Dangling from signposts every 
few miles on the road into Kabtil are 
long shreds of cassette tape, confis- 
cated from their owners and strung 
up as a reminder that virtually all 
music is now illegal in Afghanistan. 

The hanging tape is a chilling met- 
aphor in Kabul, where residents 
have vivid memories of deposed Af- 
ghan president Najibullah's mutilat- 
ed body swinging from a wire noose 
in a public square after Kabul fell to 
. the forces of the Islamic fundamen- 
talist Taliban movement. 

Since taking the capital iff tete Sep- 
tember, the Taliban has imposed a 
radical interpretation of Islamic law 
that includes prohibiting women from 
working and attending school. When 
they do leave home — a less-frequent 
occurrence because many women are 
. too frightened to be seen — they ap- 
pear as ghostly apparitions hidden be- 
hind full-length veils. 

The ban on popular culture, which 
includes music, movies and television, 
is similarly based on the Taliban's in- 
terpretation of the Koran. 

'This is a country without culture," 
lamented Nasim Khushgwar, general 
president of Kabul's Central Union of 
Artists. "Any country without culto^ 
is not a country." 

In Kabul, when bands of young Tal- 
iban militiamen toting Kalashnikov ri- 
fles search homes for arms, they 
smash any musical instruments they 
find. At checkpoints, they stop taxis 
to feel under the seats for hidden 
tapes of Indian and Afghan nittsic. Vi- 
olators are threatened or feetten. 

Seddiq Qiam, a musician and 
teacher who once gave lectures on 
Afghan television, km hidden his in- 
struments with friends. When he 
• wants to practice singing, which he 
used to do for several hours each 
day, he covers himself with a blanket 
so no one will hear him. 

"I'm afraid," he said. "I'm without 
my music. I can't live like this." 

At the Froshgah Music Sellers 
Market in Kabul, two brotheris who 
seU cassettes have sent their wares 
to Pakistan. The shelves of their 
stall, once lined with tapes, are emp- 
ty save for a tiny collection of the on- 
ly- music now permitted on the 
streets: a cappella tapes sung by 



Taliban supporters and sold to shop- 
keepers by allied soWiers. The mu- 
sic is ostensibly religious but seems 
little more than Taliban propaganda 
sung to traditional Afghan melodies: 

" "Taliban arrived and 

ruled — Islamic G&mrnment, 
"We're happy now and have 
forgotten all tlie difficuit 
times. " 

• Brothers Shah Mohamad and Ah- 
niad Wali Mahsumi mi they once 
sold as many as 100 tapes a day of Af- i 
ghan and Indian pop music at 75 cents 
each. Few want the Taliban tapes. 

When a customer did come, he 
brought an Indian tape for the broth- 
ers to record over with Taliban mu- 
sic. But a soldier turned up and de- 
manded to hear what was on the tape. 
When he heard it, the brothers said, 
he slapped the customer until the 
man ran away. 

"I hate this society; everyone 
does," Shah Mohamad said. 

The holy war in Afghanistan is par- 
ticularly painful because it is civil war, 
pitting several native factions against 
one another in a bitter battle for con- 
trol. The religious warriors — former- 
ly known as mujaheddin — had been 
allies for more than a decade in a war 
against Afghanistan's communist gov- 
ernment and it« tHy, the Soviet 
Union. 

As the Soviet Union crumbled, the 
rebels turned on themselves. The 
•cofrfrantation now is basically be- 
tween the Taliban and two more mod- 
erate groups. 

The Taliban — started several 
years ago by fundamentalist religious 
students on the Afghan-Pakistani bor- 
der, its ranks swelled by former muja- 
heddin — controls two-thirds of the 
country. 

Afghanistan's arts community is 
worried that the ban on music is one 
blow too many for a country that has 
be*^ it i«far since 1979. They say Af- 
ghan culture has been irrevocably 
harmed. The national museum al- 
ready has been destroyed by rocket 
fiire Md reportedly was looted. Loot- 
ing cannot be confirmed because the 
building's remains are likely infested 
with mines. 

Last year, the final movie to be 
made in Afghanistan before the Tali- 
ban arrived was marred by tragedy 
when an errant shell blew up the 
buil^g while filming was under way. 
Seven actors and the director were 
killed. Many of the country's best art- 
ists and musicians are either in exile 
or are said to be wandering the 
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streets of Kabul begging tor money 
for firewood. 

"Our national folklore music will 
disappear," said Qiam, the singer. 

There is no historical precedent in 
Afghanistan for the ban on music and 
no obvious parallel in Islam, although 
revolutionary Iran banned Western 
music, said Thomas Gouttierre, an 
expert on Islam and director for tl^ 
Center for Afghanistan at the Umvar- 
sity of Nebraska at Omaha. 

Gouttierre, who lived in Afghani- 
stan 10 years, said it has a rich rcmx- 
cai heritage. The ban, he said, is an 
effort by factional leaders to secure 
political and theological legitimacy 
and has turned into a contest over 
who can appear the most devout. 

"In religion, like anything, you can 
always find something to take in one 
context or another, but there is noth- 
ing traditionally or historically in Islam 
to suggest that it is anti-culture," he 
said. "Li fact, just the opposite is true." 

He said he believes the ban may be 

relaxed eventually. The Taliban's 
minister of culture says the ban is . 

permanent, but one government offi- 
cial suggested there is a split among 
clerics on how to handle such issues 
as music and women in schools and 
work. He said the radical stance was 
needed to rally young, fanatical mili- 
tiamen to fight and cannot be liberal- 
ised until the TaHban has solidified 
political control. 

The music ban, the official said, "[^ 
a naive idea, of course. But it's a con- 
troversial street and now is not the 
time to address it. We have a war to 
fight, and peogle are hungry.'* 

The Was hington Prvyr- Friday, itoWBER 6 r7=^ 



The original 
article was in 
the Tribune . 
The one in the 
Post fit better 
but left out 
the last 2 
paragraphs . 
We liked the 
bit about the 
piano . 
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PHoto for the Tribune by Ascanio Raffiele Ciriello 

Kabul merchant Ahmad Wali Mahsumi once sold 100 
tapes a day of Afghan and Indian pop music. He and 
his brother now are allowed to sell only Taliban tapes 



KabuVs Museum: The Past Ruined by the Present 



By JOHN F. BURNS 

KABUL, Afghanistan — On a re- 
cent visit to the ruins of the National 
Museum of Afghanistan, where he 
served as curator, Najibullah Popal 
turned momentarily to pause beside 
a gaping hole in the masonry. 

"Excuse me," Mr. Popal said, 
standing where a howitzer shell had 
punched a hole the size of a truck tn a 
gallery wall. "Every time I come 
here I feel terrible. I wish to God I 
had never lived to see this." 

After 18 years of war, Afghani- 
stan's present lies In ruins. At the 
National Museum, Its past does. ton. 
Off dank corridors lighted by shafts 
of daylight pen«rattog sheU holes in 
the roof, galleries are Uttered with 
the rubble of ancient ceramics, stat- 
ues and friezes. Broken display cabi- 
nets stand emptied of tlieir Ivories 
and paintings and frescoes, and of 
their kings' treasures of sliver and 
gold. Some rooms are filled with 
bearded young flitters from the Ta- 
liban religious movement, who in 
September became the latest of the 
Afghan armies to fifetee the capital, 
and the latest to set up a military 
post in what remains of the museum. 
The war, and looting for illegal 
sales on the inteiitaiional antitpitties 
market, have destroyed a museum 
that was a repository of Afghani- 
stan's history and culture, the most 
comprehensive record anywhere of 
civilizations that thrived along the 
ancient Silk Road that crossed Af- 
ghanistan on its way from Europe to 
China. 

The collection spanned more than 
50,000 years — from cave-dwelling 
tribes that lived along the Oxus Riv- 
er to early Hindu, Buddhist and Is-, 
lamlc dynasties that achieved soar- 
Ingtieveis oi scholarship and artistry 
at R,' time when much of Europe was 
se&ed with barbarism, and on to the 
Di^ani kings, who ruled Afghani- 
stitfi for 250 years before the current 
uptjeavals. 

With at least 70 percent of the 
collection gone, experts like Mr. Po- 
pal'^say the museum can never be 
reaored. His main hope, for now, is 
•' •It what remains of the collection, 
J up and removed from the 

B^um by Afghanistan's Commu- 
nist rulers before the plundering be- 
g^;in earnest In 1992, can itself be 
sailed from looting. But after three 
governments in the four years since 
Copimunist rule ccrtlapsed, Mr. Popal 
is not sure who controls that hoard. 

'/I spent 25 years here, and it has 
air^fome to nothing," he said. 




Alan Chin for The New York Time 



Najibullah Popal, curator of the National Museum in mM, stood next to one of the antique trains 
of the i museum's collection. After 18 years of war in Afghanistan, the museum is in ruinsT 



file museum's destruction, and 
thS scattering of thousands of its 
mp^ prized objects into intemation- 
alSrt markets, have been little more 
th^ a footnote to the larger human 
miseries of the Afghan conflict, 
wt^dt has kiUed an estimated 1.5 
million people since the first shots 
we're fired in 1978. But many people 
bejleve that the muslum's loss sym- 
bolizes not only the barbarism that 
has overwhelmed the country, but 
also the ways in whidi "fiie disaster 
has been m^pulated by mtm4e 
pqwers. 

According to experts who are try- 
ing to trace the tens of thoi^ands of 
items that have disappeared from 
the museum and to halt the plunder 
that continues at scores of other ar- 
cheological sites across Afghanistan, 
the various Afghan factions that 
h^ve taken their turns in looting the 
museum, the Islamic guerrillas 
known as mujahedeen, have acted at 
the direction of an IntematBftnal net- 
work of middle-men, dealers and col- 
lectors. 

Ignoring appeals from the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, which helped 
to finance an abortive attempt to 
save the collection after the first 



outbreaks of looting, and from organ- 
izlations in the international art world 
that monitor the sale of mVm treas- 
ures, these experts say, agents and 
buyers as far afield as London, Jidda 
add Tokyo have.^m^ m^ii»is..o£ 
dollars from trading in the Afghan 
ti!easures. 

'"This wasn't just a case of muja- 
h^een running through the museum 
and filling their pockets," said Nancy 
Hatch Dupree, an American histori- 
an and writer on Afghanistan who 
Worked on several major archeologi- 
cal excavations in Afghanistan in the 
I960's and ISTTs WWI h€«^ hus- 
band, the American archeol^^ist and 
historian Louis Dupree. 

I We know that this was much 
more systematic, and it went on for a 
very long time," she said. "The peo- 
ple who did this, and the people for 
whom they were doing it, knew ex- 
actly what they were after." 

Mrs. Dupree, who is 70, is part of a 
■spall group of people who have 
banded together as the Society for 
the Preservation of Afghanistan's 
Cultural HeritafI, dedicaied to 
spreading an awareness of what is 
being lost, and to efforts, so far large- 
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ly unavailing, to halt the destruction. 
The group operates from cramped 
offices in Peshawar, the Pakistani 
frontier city on the border with Af- 
ghanistan, which has become a sort 
of clearing house for the artifacts 
looted from the national museum 
and other sites. 

For centuries, Peshawar, just east 
of the Khyber Pass, has been Icnown 
for the skulduggery that stalks its 
sinuous bazaars. In one tiny store- 
front after another, turbaned mer- 
chants sit cross-legged on thread- 
bare carpets, trading in gold and 
jewelry, in money and in spices, in 
guns and fitting bantamis — and, 
when the shutters are closed, in 
drugs, stolen antiquities and other 
contraband. It is hett ^ (»ijia€ts 
are made that eventually result in 
Afghan treasures reaching collec- 
tors homes around the world. 

At hotels like the Pearl Continental 
in Peshawar, antiquities experts 
from London, Hong Kong and Tokyo 
entertain one another iiHii !stoff«^df 
being led into Peshawar's bazaars, 
and on from there to remote frontier 
villages, to view ancient Buddha 
heads and jeweled ein^M iivfi 
quisitely incised ivory panels, some 
of which eventually sell for half a 
million dollars and more. Mrs. Du- 
pree has herself been offered some 
items from the Kabul museum, still 
bearing the handwritten numbers 
and codes that identify th^ «i pArt 
of the museum's collection. 

"I have actually held some of 
these things in my tiM^>'* Mi^. Du- 
pree said, paging through the illus- 
trations in a Kabul museum guide- 
book she wrote with her husband in 
1974. She paused at a photograph of 
one of the most prized of the mu- 
seum's objects, a second century 
A.D. ivory coffer lid showing bare- 
breasted courtesans. It was from the 
so-called Bagram collection un- 
earthed in the 1930's by an expedition 
that discovered the remains of the 
ancient city of Kapisa beneath the 
modem village of Bagram, 40 miles 
north of Kabul. 

"I was offered this for $250,000," 
she said. 

But the most that Mrs. Dupfee and 
her associates have been able to of- 
fer for any of the plundered objects is 
a few thmisand dollars, raised by 
private appeals to philanthropists 



with an interest in Central Asian art. 
Meanwhile, stories flood in of power- 
ful P^^tatti^ politicians. Central 
Asian art experts of international 
renown, and even some of the best- 
known international art auction 
houses knowingly joining in the illicit 
trade in the looted Afghan pieces. 

NaseeruUah Babar, a retired Paki- 
stan Army general aiKi former gov- 
ernment official, has acknowledged 
publicly that he paid $100,000 for an 
ivory piece from the Bagram collec- 
tion. When he was asked about the 
purchase by The Herald, a Pakistani 
news magazine, Mr. Babar said he 
intended to hold the fts&i jalt- 
keeping" until peace is t^^n^ in 
Afghanistan. 

Mrs. Dupree mU of i«MRlier case 
in which a noted Briti^ art historian 
was asked by a major auction house 
in London to evaluate an ancient 
Islamic piece from the Kabul mu- 
seum. Despite Unesco's appeal to art 
dealers and collectors to "respect 
*ldfu|rate*»tly the inter^te of the Af- 
ghan people by refraining from ac- 
quiring objects that might have been 
stolen from them," Mrs. Dupree 
rmM, the art scholar com^ted the 
evaluation but never contacted the 
Afghan heritage group or Unesco. As 
for the auction house concei^^ one 
with a worldwide reputatim, Mrs. 
Dupree snorted. 

"Those people are all nice on the 
outside, but you can't believe a wortl 
that they say," she said. 

Mrs. Dupree has reports and pho- 
tographs from widely scattered 
parts of Afghanistan indicating that 
the plunder has gone far beyond the 
Kabul museum. Muj^Aeiiim ciorM- 
manders have been using pickaxes, 
bulldozers and even land mines to 
ravage sites like Balkh, an ancient 
city in northern Af^n^stan ^at 
was once a crossroacUt of ancient 
civilizations. * 

WRlIfe the tbnflict in Afghanistan 
began almost 20 years ago with a 
Communist coup in 1978, and wors- 
ened rapidly after Soviet troops in- 
tervened to save the faltering Com- 
munist Government in December 
1979, Mr. Popal, the museum cura- 
tor, said the museum was not dam- 
aged while Soviet troops remained in 
Kabul, up to their withdrawal in Feb- 
ruary 1989, and for thiree years after- 
ward, while a Communist Govern- 



ment remained in power. 

The problem began, he said, al- 
most €S m ^ liustim i^mia 
groups captured the capital in April 
1992. These groups were armed with 
billions of dollars of weapons by the 
United Sti^, Saudi Arabia and oth- 
er countries that became part of the 
anti-Soviet coalition after 1979, but 
they proved incapable of governing, 
or of overcoming de^vi^^ and 
religious differences, after the Com- 
munists surrendered power. A new 
civil war ensued, and the museum, in 
the heart of ii|e strategic Dandamui 
district, was ime of the early ofts^ 
ties. 

On May 12, 1993, a rocket slammed 
into the the museum's roof, destroy- 
ing a fourth-century A.D. wall paint- 
ing from northern Afghanistan and 
butying much of the museum's an- 
cient pottery and bronzes under tons 
of debris. In the three years since, 
every effort to limit further damage 
has been frustrated tiie ^idiess 
turns of the war, with first one guer- 
rilla group, then another, taking con- 
trol of the area and ransacking the 
museum. 

While the looters have scattered 
much of the museum's collection, 
one part of it that they were denied 
was the so-called IWya-l^pe (Elec- 
tion of 21,000 Bactrian gold objects, 
unearthed by Russian archeologists 
in northern Afgh»tistan in 1978. 

Considered by experts to be^ 
yond valuation, the collection was 
gathered from six burial mounds 
dating from the firet century B.C. to 
the first century A.D. On the orders 
of President Najibullah, Kabul's last 
Communist ruler, the entire collec- 
tion was removed to storage vaults 
in the presidential palace in 1989. 

Although rumors have spoken of 
some of the Bactrian pieces reaching 
international markets, Mr. Popal 
said he had been assured by Taliban 
leaders that the entire collection was 
still safe, in the vaults, ariid wtftild 
remain there. 

Mr. Popal says that its signifi- 
cance to Afghans is beyond price. 
"The re^t is gone," he Said. "But if 
we have the Bactrian gold, we have 
something left to prove to the world 
that thef*^ a time whfen we were 
not barbarians." 
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Nfore )^an 40,000 coins, among them some of the wcMld's old^t ii^ |»«iiistory, 
vamshed. Afghan and Pakistani politicians were key players in the plunder of 
these and other items from the National Museum, and it is known that one piece 
is held by Major-General (retired) NaseeruUah Babar. the Pakistani Home 
Mimster. who bought it for three million rupees (£57,000). He says he will return 
it When there is peace in Afghanistan. THE ' LONDON tims 10/ 27 
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Afghan Art, Artifacts Also Fall Victim 

""•^^-TK.-*— — — _. 



ByJOHN-THORDAHLBURG 

TIMES STAFF WRfTER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— Its pre- 
sent shattered, its future badly 
compromised, this nation m 
hinge of Central and South Asia 
has been plundered o^ a goodly 
shai« of its past as Well by the 
continuing civil war. 

"We Afghan people are very 
proud of our history. But now we 
are cut off from it/' reflected Amir 
S. Hassanyar, chancellor of Kabul 
University, sadly mulling over the 
cultural cost of 17 years of fighting. 

For not only has the ongoing 
Afghan conflict killed about 1 mil- 
lion people and devastated the 
lives and livelihoods of niillions 
more— it has also ragged the 
architectural and artistic heritage 
of a land that uniquely fused influ- 
ences from East and West: Greek 
and Buddhist, Persian and Mongol, 
Islamic and Hindu. 

"We used to come here for 
picnics," RafiuUdi, a ^-yeaf-old 
Kabul resident now without a jdb, 
said asrhe gazed at the near-desert 
that used to be the centuries -old 
Babur's Garden, Imig a livi^ - 
relaxation spot for reaite^ Is^. 1 
"Now there is nothing left." ! 

In the past 4V6 years, as mouja- i 
hedeen factions shot it out for 
control of the capital, the National 
Museum of Afghanistan, a peerless 
trove of relics from Afghanistan's J 
successive waves of civilization7 
had two-thirds of its cdllictlot)^ 
pillaged or destroyed. 

The building that had housed the 
museum since 1^1 is a roofless, 
bombed-out wreck, and the staff, 
leery of the future, has hidden i 
most of what remains of the coUec- i 
tion in basements around Kabul. I 

The city's celebrated Bala His- 
sar, a stone- walled citadel begun in I 
the 6th century that towers 150 1 
feet above the dun -colored plaitt, i 
has always been the focal point of 
Kabul's tumultuous, often violent 
history. It bears the scars of many 
battles, the latest inflicted during 
fighting between forces loyal to 
former Communist Gen. Abdul 
Rashid Dostum, who occupied- the 
high ground, and Ahmed Shah 
Masoud, defense chief of Afghani- 
stan's now-ousted government. 

Several buildings inside the cita- 
del have now been destroyed, but it 
isn't possible to examine the dam- 
age. Bala Hissar has been closed to 
visitors by soldiers ot tne l aiman 
militia, the Islamic fundamentalists 
who are Kabul's new masters. 



Many other Kabul landmarks 
were destroyed or badly damaged 
in the civil war, including the 
mausoleum of King Nadir Shah, 
who rdped from 19^ until iis' 
assassination four yeara later, ffk 
blue-domed building commands a 
breathtaking vista of Kabul. 

^ et^^i^ tombL was badly 
battered by artillery, shells. Its 
dome was punctured and much of 
its marble facing ripped off and 
smashed. These days, turbaned 
Taliban fighters with a heavy ma- 
chine gun and stocks of rocket- 
propelled grenades guard the site, 
and visitors are few. 

Babur's Garden, the hillside park 
that contains the canopied marble 
tomb of Babur, the founder of the 
Mogul Empire that came to hold 
most of India under its sway, has 
had its spreading plane trees and 
willows denuded or cut ^Wn by 
people desperate for firewood. 

The site was a battle zone for 
three years, and shrapnel bursts 
and automatfc weapons flre lsrfire 
pockmarked the 7-fo ot-hig H 
carved tombstone of, the monarch 
who wrote to his son before his 
death in 1530 in India:/"! have a 
longing beyond ejqires^on to re- 
turn to Kabul. How can its delights 
ever be erased from my heart?" 

Goats now forage for the few 
remaining tufts of brown grass on 
what used to be the garden's 
grassy meadows and flower beds. 

Crisscrossed hy\ ti^de carwmm 
virtually since the dkwn of human 
history, traversed by conquerors 
including Aldcander tlte Great, 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, Af^ 
ghanistan for centuries has been a 
meeting ground and fusion point 
for many civilizatidifs. T!^ Na- 
tional Museum was the country's 
showcase for the astonishing re- 
sults of such diverse influences, 
oc^yi^ a btiilding that a fopm&t 
king mt^ded as the municipal hall 
of a new capital, Darulaman, that 
he built in southern Kabul earlier 
this century. 

After the collapse of the Com- 
munist government -in April 1992 
and the capture of Kabul by Is- 
lamic fighters, Darulaman rapidly 
became a battle zone as the victors 
began fighting each other. For the 
museum, the restiit was unmiti- 
gated disaster. It burned twice, and 
it was repeatedly ransacked. 

Of its more than 100,000 pieces, 
only about 35,000 remain, accord- 
ing to Naijibullah Popal, the mu- 
seum's deputy chairman. 



MMmi^ iSiii^aimMffnims stolen 
was a bas relief, hewn from schist 
in the form of a rounded tomb- 
stone, that showed a standing Bud- 
dha wt^il^lotus flowers over his 
head and a worshiper prostrate at 
his feet. The work, called the 
Dipankara Jataka, dated from the 
2nd to 5th centuries, when Bud- 
dhism was prevalent in mttch of 
what is now Afghanistan. 

As Afghanistan's civil war 
raged, entrepreneurs launched un- 
authorized digs in. other parts of 
the cotmtry— including the fabled 
ancient trading city of Baikh and 
Bagram, an archeological site 
north of Kabul— in ^ hunt for 
antiquities to sell abroad. 
^ «*W#feHSW« the i^^vs^ns 
have continued and that smugglers 
took pieces out of the country," 
Popal said. "This is worse than 
sm^^^^'^^.or morphine. 
How can you reproduce a historical 
piece made thousands of years 
agor 

Popal and his museum col- 
leagues, who now work in rooms at 
the former Kabul Hotel, itself 

are unsure how much of th^ 
collection they managed to save. 

The museum's staff has received 
assurances from the Taliban's act- 
ing minister of information and 
culture. Amir Khan Muttaqi, of the 
islamic miUfia's support fen* re- 
starting live museum, Popal said. 
But there is no building and no 

money; Popal is asking museum- 
curators in other coimtries for' 
financial assistance. 

"The world should pay attention 
to us," Popal said. "Not just for the 
rescue of our culture, but for the 
sake of their culture too. For what 
we have in Afghanistan is a melt- 
ing-pot culture." 

Itie future of that cuiturels^M 
in limbo under the Talibs, who are 
hostile to a host of "un-Islamic" 
influences. Kabul University, the 
country's most prestigious inil^-^ 
tion of higher learning, had re- 
opened in March 1995 after being 
shut for nearly three years but has 
been closed again since the Taliban 
marched into Kabul on Sept. 27. 

The university, built and run 
with «i^laii!e«^fri^ drifted 
States, the former Soviet Union, 
Germany and other countries, was 
badly damaged. Material damage is 
estimated at $50 million, and loot- 
ers took the contents of the fine 
arts department art gallery and 
Driceless historic manuscripts. 
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I Bamiyan Journal 

ByJOHNF.liURNS 

BAMIYAN, Afghanistan, Oct 15 — 
In the last 20 years, the Great Bod- 
dhas of Bamiyan have been silent 
sentinels to great turb'ulence in this 
valley high in the Hindu Kush. 

First, there was the occupation of 
the Bamiyan Valley by the Soviet 
troops who swept into Afghanistan in 
1979. Then there was the ebb and 
ftew of the armies of the Afghan mu- 
jahedeen, the self-styled holy war- 
riors who drove the Russians out be- 
fdi^ falUngtQ^^ting among them- 
selves. More recently, there has been 
the arrival of a new wave of refugees 
from the fighting, mainly from the 
Hazara minority who have predomi- 
nated in the valley for centuries. 

With an impassiveness enhanced 
when a 19th-century Afghan king or- 
dered their Mongol-like faces sliced 
off, the two massive sandstone Bud- 
dhas, 180 and 125 feet high, have seen 
marauding armies many times in 
the 1,700 years they have stood here. 

!n the 13th century, Genghis Khan 
passed through Bamiyan on his con- 
quest of Asia, and punished the peo- 
ple here for their resistance by kill- 
ing men, women and children. 

But even if nothing in recent times 
has matched that calamity, there is 
'mme&itog especially melancholy 
about the state of the Buddhas now. 

The restoration work under way in 
the 1970's, led by Indian archeolo- 
gists, has become a distant memory, 
and the Buddhas have resumed the 
flaking and crumbling that began 
wasting their primal glory, and the 
red and blue and gold embellish- 
ments that were the pride of the an- 
ckMt &HUitii#erld, centuries be- 
fore the passage of Genghis Khan. 

High atop the sandstone massif 
where the Buddhas are carved, the 
twin barrels of an antiaircraft gun 
and a fluttering flag testify that Ba- 
miyan, and the Buddhas, are still 
captive to the current Afghan war. 

Below, in the niche where the larg- 
er of the two Buddhas stands, caves 
that once serv«l homes for Bud- 
dhist monks are now stacked with ar- 
tillery shells. Twisted remnants of 
Soviet pontoon brMgi^ «re used to 
shore up parts of the niche wall 
around the Great Buddhas' feet. 

In smaller niches set back from 
the Buddhas, mujahedeen warriors 
have inscribed their names. "Abdul 
Ghani was here," one wrote in Per- 
sian, the language of the Tajik mi- 
nority in Afghanistan. A few feet 
away, the waste of war blew about in 
the autumn gusts, pieces of sacking 
from broken sandbags mixing in the 
air with torn application forms for 
the mujahedeen battalions that once 
mustered here. 
Farther along the sandstone face, 
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The G-Jceat Buddhas Wmty^howmg Nothing Lastsl 
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The new. Bamiyan, already build- 
ing, will have an airport, a university 
and a new bazaar. According to Aya- 
toUah Mir Hussain Parwani, a Mus- 
lim cleric who is on the Wahdat coun- 
cil of elders, the Hazaras, who have 
close religious and political ties with 
Iran, will also encourage links to the 
West, espedaUy m wemmed flow of 
tourists. 

"If yoii want to fatiow why the Ira- 
nian ayatoUahs are angry with the 
West, you must ask them," Ayatollah 
Parwani said. "As for Wahdat, we 
want gooet f^MCHKt witii the whole 
i world. We want everybody to see the 
iGreat Buddhas." 




A new wave of refugees has taken cheher betide the Great Buddhai of Bamiyan, Mritnesa to countless v<u 
the last 1,700 years. Hazara laundrymen washed clothes recently, with one of the Buddhas in the badcgrot 

refugee families have moved into 
smaller caves that once boasted less- 
er Buddhas of their own. For those 
too poor to build new walls and doors 
across the mouths of the caves, there 
are screens of sagging sackcloth, 
and wood fires belching black smoke 
into the pristine mountain air. 

Mostly, the refugees are families 
from Kabul, the Afghan capital, 
where Karte Seh, a sprawling suburb 
that was home to tens of thousands of 
matseM, vmMem&^'to mhhle in the 
fighting in the last three years. 

"We are living like animals," said 
a young Muslim woman who gawB 
her name as Maziah, squatting on 
the ground with a baby before the 
cave that is now her howie. 

With the first snows cresting the 
peaks of the 16,000-foot mountains 
that cradle Bamiyan, where Islam 
supplanted Buddhism more than 
1,000 years ago, Maziah said she and 
. others living in the cave feared the 

onset trf winter. 

"Only God can save us," she said. 

Before the Soviet occupation, the 
Buddhas were 6ne o*tiie greatest at- 
tractions in Central Asia. Each year, 
tens of thousands of people came 
here from all over the world. So few 
foreigners have reached Bamiyan 
during the years of war, and so few 
Afghans who are not invading troops 
or war refugees, that new visitors be- 
come celebrities. 

Local residents say a wave of joy 
soread through the valley this month 



YOTkTlnies^- 



at the arrival of a Jj^)anese man whb 
was taken to be the first tourist since 
1979. The enthusiasm waned when it 
turned out that the visitor was aire- 
pofiir for AsiW Shimbun, the Japa- 
nese newspaper. 

The 150-mile journey along dirt 
roads troHi KaWil can take days. The 
valleys are a patchwork of ethnic 
fiefs, with Hazara militias here, Ta- 
jik mllltltsilssfe, mai^piafitedat 
checkpoints by boys, barely teen- 
agers, waving Kalashnikov rifles. < 
For the two million Hazaras in Af- 
ghanistan, Bamiyan's remoteness is 
both a blessing and a curse. As Shiite 
Muslims, with antecedents that go 
back to Mongols who settled here af- 
ter Genghis Khan, they have grown 
hardy in the struggle to survive in a 
country wf»|i^85 percentM^ 
country's l^iitiIionp^te>ai€J^ni 
Muslims. 

The destitiction of 'Karte Seh, the 
Hazara district of Kabul, mostly by 
the forces of Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
a Tajik leader, was one recent disas- 
ter. The capture of Kabul three 
weeks ago by the Taliban, a Sunni 
movement that has been hostile to 
Ha^^as, Wat another. 

Now the council of elders who lead 
the Hezbe Wahdat, the largest of sev- 
eral Hazara political f actions, has 
decided that Bamiyan is the only 
safe redoubt. 
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By Kimberiy Winston 

STAFF WRITER 

FREMONT — When Homira, 
a 46-year-old grocery store 
owner, is asked to describe 
what she thijftks ^mt recent 
events in her native city of 
Kabul, Afghanistan, she can 
hardy speak through the tears. 

"My land." she chokes otit 
from behiiKi a tissue snatched 
from a box near ihf^ cash reg- 
ister. "My land." 

Homira's emotions are 
shared by many local Afghans 
as they continue to keep an eye 
on news reports coming out of 
Ke^j^fii tttir country's capital, 
after its fail to a militant Ii^amic 
army one week ago. 

But while all are imderstand- 
ably united in tiieir tiii^on 
and concern for friends and 
family left behind, they are also 
surprisingly united in their 
opinion about who Is Behind the 
Taliban Party and its soldiers 
who stormed Kabul after a 22- 
month siege. 

"We beheve the CIA is behind 
this," said Fazluddin Jamash, 
one of a half-dozen Tri-CiUes Af- 
ghans who have been gathering 
almost daily at Freedom Valley 
Jewehy to exchange news from 
home. 'They have plans for 
Central Asia, they have plans for 
Iran. Afghamstan is just itlother 
piece of the pie." 

Many of his fellow coun- 
trymen inside the Fremont 
Boulevard store nodded in 
agreement. 

"America wants to hold a po- 
sition on (Saddam) Hussein in 
Iraq, and Afghamstan would be 
a great place to watch him 
from," said Serwer Nekbeen. a 
local realtor and Kabul native. 

The United States has demed 
any involvement wltii the Ta* 
liban Party. 

"We've seen the Taliban just 
like we've seen all the other fac- 
tions to give them the same 
message — to negotiate a 
broad-based government where 
everyone participates to -prevent 
disintegraflon of the countiy, to 
control the drug trade, to close 
the terrorist camps and to get 
on with reconstruction," one 
U.S. official told the Los An^es 
Times Thursday. 

"We're not choosing," the of- 
ficial contmued. "These people 
walked into Kabul and they are 
no more or less legitimate than 
those sitting there last week." 

But in the Fremont Boule- 
vard jewehy store, the men con- 



Local Afghans believe CIA behind Taliban Party's coup 




'The U.S. is involved heavily, 
they know what is going .on. the 
whole situation," said one Fre- 
mont man from Kabul who 
spoke by piK»ie and refused to 
give his name. I want 

somebody to be i; „narge and. 
then bring a civilized world 
th«fr<4 fttok-we are going in the 
right dhrection right now vA^' 
what the Taliban is doing." 

The man, who escaped from 
Kabul as a refugee with his 
family when he was a child, said 
h#^€^ks tlDi Taliban's harsh 
rule is only temporary. 



to wonder at the 
meteoric ^ : «f Taliban 
Party from a band of Islamic 
seminary students and clergy 
hito a full-fledged army with 
missiles, bombs and guns. The 
Taliban fighters are not Af- 
ghans, but Pakistanis, they as- 
sert. Pakistan's support of 
Taliban is documented. 

In the past week, the new re- 
gime has enforced a strict Is- 
lamic code upon Kabul's one 
million people, including de- 
nying women the right to work, 
forcing them to wear clothing 
from head to toe, closing gu-ls' 
schools and compelling mm to 
grow beards. 

The Associated Press re- 
ported Friday that Taliban 
fighters with Kalashnikov rifles 
pulled men out of theh" homes 
and forced them into mosques 
to . pray. Amnesty International 
reported that Taliban soldiers 
arrested at least 1.000 sup- 
porters of Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani. the toppled Afghan 
president* 

"Two years ago no one had . 
ever heard of Tahban;' jotoed 
- in Abdul Amini. who • also as- 
I serts the U.S. must be behind 
the miliUa. "How can they learn 
to fly warplanes. they are using 
night vision? This is impos- 
sible." 

Local Afghans are not the 
only ones with a conspiracy 
theory. The Los Angeles Times 
reported Friday that people in 
Kabul, from the foreign ministry 
to the bazaars, are saying much 
the same thing. 

"I have heard this for the 
past year. ' one United Nations 
official in Kabul told the news- 
paper. 'T have no reason to be- 




ROD A. LAMKEY JR. — Staff photos 

Abdullah Azizi, 19, 4ieft), holds a photograph of his father (far right) 
and two other relatives in front of a Russian gunship that was shot 
down in Afghanistan. Abdullah was born in Kabul and came to the 
U.S. to seek peace. He fears for his family's safety. He hasn't hear^ 
from them in five months. A group of {i*©w^ «t hi ^imck 
room of the Freedom VaMey Jewelry shop In Fremont and discuss 
how their ho^Wid of Afghanistan has been changed during the 
latest military coup. From left, Abdul Akhter Amini, Serwer Nekbeen, 
Fazluddin Jamash and Ali Baigzad. Above them hangs a photo of 
their hero, President Rabani'a Army Chief Ahmad Sh ah M^Qud. 

' iieve the United-^tes is" not San Francisco 
involved in some way through TRI-VALLEY 
Pakistan. The U.S. wants law herald io/6 
and order in Afghanistan and 
+he Taliban now-.seem like the 
best bet." 

In Alameda County, some Af- 
ghans say if the U.S. is behind 
the invasion, they applaud the 
involvement. 
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Conspiracy Theory links U.S. With Afghan Militiai 



By JOHN-THOR DAHLBURG 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— In this 
paradise of conspiracy theory, 
- a country that has been the play- 
thing of great powers for more 
than a century, a new ruBK»- is 
making the rounds: The United 
States is behind the stunning rise 
of the fundamentalist Taliban. 

From the halls of ^Mga 
Ministry to offices of internation- 
ally funded charities, among U.N. 
of^cials and the clientele of Ka- 
bul's bazaars, many are mm 
the Clinton administration is cov- 
ertly supporting the Taliban, the 
victoriotK Islamic militia. 

Hie reasons people give are 
many, even if hard proof, so far, is 
lacking. 

The United States, they say, is 
■ especially driven by the desire to 
checkmate Iran, Afghanistan's 
neighbor to the west and a country 
Wai^iington (insiders «mt<if' Uie 
world's leading carters of t&ror- 
ism. 

Then there is Afghanistan itself, 
which, in the words of Assistant 
Secretary of State Robin Raphel, 
has been Uransformed after more 
tian 4V6 years of ruinous civil 
warfare between rival Islamic 
forces into a "conduit for 
crime and terrorism." 

In Washington, though, U.S. of- 
ficials on Thursday denied that 
they welcome the Taliban regime 
as a stabilizing force after years of 
Moody tribal and factiimal fighting. 

"We've seen the Taliban just like 
we've seen all the other factions to 
give them the same message— to 
negotiate a broad-based govern- 
ment where everyone participates 
to prevent disintegration of the 
country, to control the drug trade, , 
to <Ame the tem»M camps and to 
get on with reconstruction," a 
rapking ofHcial said. 

"We're not choosing," the offi- 
cial added. "These people walked 
into Kabul, and they are no more or 
less legitimate than those sitting 
there last week." 

The Talibs claim to oppose the 
drug trade that has made Afghani- 
stan one of the leading suppliers of 
opium p(^pies, raw Miterial for 
heroin reaching the West. 

And a Taliban official, Shirmo- 
hammed Stan^zai, gave public 
assurances this week that under 
the Islamic militia's rule, this coun- 
try will no longer serve as a 
training ground or haven for for- 
eign extremists. 



"As the Islamic movement of 
Taliban, we don't want to interfere 
in others' affairs," Stanekzai said. 
"We don't want to send pee^le to 
create problems in other coun- 
tries." 

If foreign terrorists fall into the 
Taliban's hands, he said, "we will 
punish them hard." 

Such words— uttered at a news 
conference for the foreign mediit, 
which have flocked to Kabul since 
the Taliban captured this capital 
last Friday— will be sweet music 
for officials in Washington. Com- 
bating terrorism and the global 
trade in narcotics are leading items 
on the U.S. Icjreign policy agenda. 

The current conspiracy theories 
are understandable, even plau- 
sible, given the great mystery that 
still shrouds the Taliban's rise and 
rapid advance. 

How did a ragtag force that 
emerged in late 1994 among Mus- 
lim religious students in the 
southern regioii of Kandahar and 
adjacent arem^MM^m gfow so 
quickly that two years later, it has 
become master of three-quarters 
of Afghanistan? 

Who paid for its weaponry, am- 
munition and vehicles? Who or- 
ganized its training and logistics? Is 
intelligence or military m^lmce 
received from outside one of the 
reasons the Taliban have enjoyed 
astonishing, and relatively blood- 
Jess, succesam nver experienced 
moujahedeen commanders who, for 
nearly a decade, fought occupying 
Soviet troops? 

Generous support for the Taliban 
from Pakistan, which wants to 
pacify its war-racked neighbor for . 
its own strategic and economic 
motives, has been well docu- 
mented. 

Bvi Pakistan's powerful jlly. 
the United States, also involved ift 
some way? Many in Kabul believe 
so, though again, their proof is 
ciircumstantiai. 

*•! hive heard this for the past 
year," a ranking U.N. official in 
Kabul said. "I have no reason to 
believe the United States is not 
involved in some way, through 
Pakistan. The U.S. wants law and 
order in AfghanisUn, and the Tali- 
ban now seem like the best bet." 

Although it could seem fantastic 
that the United States would sup- 
port a band of avowed Islamic 
fundamentalists who have closed 
schools for girls, barred female 
office staff in Kabul from work- 
ing—at least temporarily— and 



flogged women who venture into 
the street without being cma- i f 
pletely covered, many A%hans 
believe it is so. 

"t^iere are two different ttriings— 
American state interests and hu- 
man rights," the local director of a 
foreign-funded charity said. "For 
the politicians running America, 
human rights take second place." 

In the 1980s, the director noted, 
the United States was ready to 
spend vast sums to train and outfit 
Muslihi moujahedeen, including 
die-hard fundamentalists such as 
guerrilla leader Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar,: because of the larger Cold 
War /-aim of bleeding and htmiilkt- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

The United States has moved 
swiftly tdlssiSiitt^ (^icial contact 
with the new ma^^ (d tbs Af- 
ghan capital. 

The very day Kabul fell, a senior 
Otiitim administration official said 
an envoy would probably be sent 
here in the near future to consult 
wttii offieHIs of the new govern- 
ment formed by the Taliban. 

John Holzman, the U.S. deputy 
chief of mission in Islamabad, the 
TsMSUM capital, had been ex- 
pected to fly in liiursday morning 
at the head of a six-member del- 
egation, Afghan government offi- 
cials^^J^il^ j^ was postpone 
but couli hii^ as early as iijexl 
week. 

A high-ranking Afghan Foreign 
MMstry official said three items 
are on the agenda for the U.S.-Tal- 
iban talks: drugs, terrorism and 
human rights. 

US» officials say they hope to 
persuade the Taliban to establish a 
broad-based alliance with rival 
Afghan factions as w^l m^tmper 
their decrees on human rights. 

The United States has not had an 
ambassador in Kabul since 1979, 
when Adolph Dubs was murdered. 

In 1989, the year of the pullout of 
Soviet forces, the U.S. Embassy 
was clos^'i:!b#n, and successive 
American governments have con- 
sidered Kabul too dangerous a 
place to post diplomats on a perma- 
nent basis. 

To those numerous Afghans who 
see an American hand in ttte 
Taliban's triumph, the relative 
speed with which the United States 
is now seeking to establish official 
contact them is o#eped as 
further proof of collusion. 

"How can your country want to 
deal with people who whip women 




Two Afghan girts stand In front of 
ttiebr school, which was shut 
down by Island extremists. 
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State Dept. Sees Utde Hope for Quick End to Afghan GvU W 



By Thomas W. lippman 

I BottStoS Writer 



The prospect that Afghanistan's 
militantly Islamic Taliban militia 
might establish a stable, if oppressive, 
government has dissipated as quickly ; 
as it arose and the dvil war in that 
tormented central Asian country is 
likely to continue indefinitely, accord- 
ing to the State Department 

Afghanistan was a crucible of U.S. 
strategic interests during the Cold 
War, but now Washington has little 
influence there, supports none of the 
warring factions and has no plan for 
bringing the conflict to an end. Assis- 
tant Secretary of St?ite Robin Raphel 
said last week. 

As long as the rival fBH^^sam thmk 
^ tm fsem^ wA establish control 
over all of Afghanistan— and as long 
as outside countries such as Pakistan 
and Iran continue to encourage ten | 

to believe they can win— there is no 
prospect for a negotiate setttenent, 

Raphel said. 

"We know none of them can win, 
but they don't know it," she said. 
"Sadty, what needs to happen is a mili- 
tary stalemate that goes on long 
enou^ so that the various factions 
conclude they can't win." 

Dramg the Cold War, when the Af- 
ghan tribes and clans banded together 
to challenge the Soviet troops who oc- 
cupied their country in 1979, the 
United States provided arms, money 
and traimng— usmg Pakistan at a 
conduit 

But Soviet troops are long gone, 
and Afghanistan is just another isolat- 
ed country where the United States, 
for all its economic, diplomatic and 
military might has little influence. As 
in the cla^ along the border between 
Rwanda and Zaire, the United States 
and its Western allies appear to have 
few tools they can use to stop or h^ 
off dan-based coi^to, even if s«ch 
conflicts threaten to enjpitf ^tire 
gions of the globe. 

"Without a unified AfghanistiB 
which fe stales, tiie potential for insta- 
bility seeping over borders in the re- 
gion, into Pakistan, into central Asia, 
into Iran, is great" Raphel said at a 
conference sponsored by CARE, one 
of the humanitarian groups providing 
aid to Afghan civilians. "The recent 
offensive by the Taliban was proof 



that instability can seep across bor- 
ders," she said, because Afgh^tan's 
neighbors feared that the success of 
the fundamentalist Taliban would en- 
courage similar groups in their coun- 
tries. 



The Taliban are a deeply conserva- 
tive movement of religious scholars 
and Muslim theological students who 
control about two-thirds of Afghani- 
stan. In late September they seized 
Kabul, the capital, driving out a gov- 
ernment that was itself rooted in Is- 
lam, imposing their own brand of or- 
thodoxy on a restive populace, and 
executing a former president who had 
been instsi^ fey the Soviets. 

In keeping with Taliban practice 
elsewhere in the country, women in 
Kabul were barred from &e work- 
place and scho^ W^ closed to girls. 
In public, women were requked to 
cover head to toe with a cloak that 
left only a square of mesh av& lM 
eyes sak mm kit seeing and breadi- 
ng. 

State Department deputy spokes- 
man Glyn Davies, while calling the 
summary execution of former ptesi- 
j Najibullah "regrettable," said at 
' the time that the Clinton admimstra- 
tion hoped the TaUban "will move 
quiddy to restore order and security 
and form a representative interim 
government that can begin the ^pro- 
cess of reconciliation nationwide." 

His statement appeared to r^ect a 
feeling in the adbnmistr^ioa^-paial- 
leled in some Af^ exile groups— 
that any stable government m Af- 
ghanistan was preferable to the ^d- 
less^dioliat s^ie that has left much 
of the country in ruins and penury. 

Af ^lan forces opposed to the Tali- 
ban soon regrouped and counterat- 
tacked. Iraa^fedtoced the Taliban as 
stooges of Pakistan and therefore, by 
Iran's reasoning, of the United States, 
and signaled that it would not acqm- 
esce in f ahban rule over tiie entire 

country. _ , 

It is now clear," one Tehran news- 
paper said in a reflection of official 
Iranian opinion, "that in the rapid 
growth of the Taliban, the Umted 
States has played the planning role, 
the wealthy Saudi government has 
provided the necessary budget and 
Paldstan's armed forces executed the 
plan. . . . Can Islamabad be proud of 
the occupation of Af^ianistan by the 

Pakistani army, on the basis of an^ 
Amerkan plan financed by the Sau- 
dis.'" 

That is the sort of thing Raphel 
was referring to when she said coun- 
tries outside Afghanistan keep en- 
couraging the warring factions to go 
after one another. With Pakistan sup- 
porting the Taliban, Iran supporting 
the Taliban's rivals and Russia and 
U^k^M also involved, she and oth- 
er officials said, there is no prospect 



that one group can subdue all the oth- 
ers and rule the entire country. 

As if to emiAasize its determina- 
tion to have a strong influence on Af- 
ghanistan's fate, Iran staged an inter- 
national conference on Afgh^s^ut in 
T^sran last week that called for a 
cease-fire and "the establishment of a 



broad-based government." India, Chi- 
na, Kazakhstan, Russia, the United 
Nations and the European Union took 
part in the conference ]bt^iiiill^ ?st- 
kistaa nor the ^iian hc^ms mm 
represented. 

"We stayed away because it was 
putting the cart before the horse," a 
MiM#t3lMt s^. "Unless thace 
is an internal agreement, holding an 
international conference without the 
participation of the Afghans them- 
selves doesn't make sense." 

In theory, the United States agrees 
with the resolution adopted in Tehran 
calling for a "broad-based govern- 
ment" because, Raphel and others 
said, any government not i^seqi^Ue 
to all factions is bound to fail. But tiie 
United States, wtach regards Iran as 
a terrorist state and the world's nma^ 
ber one troublemaker, is at least as 
interested in curbing Iranian mfluence 
as it is in bringing peace to — 



OS 



SeUg S. Harrison, a longtime ana- 
lyst of Afghan affairs at the Carnegie 
Endowment for hitematio^ Pe^. 
^ W.S. policy in Afghi^m should 
attempt to %idge" the conflict be- 
tween Iran, on one side, and Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia on the other, rather 
than trying to exdude Irarf. 

But according to Raphel, the Unit- 
ed States is not in a position to medi- 
ate the Afghan conflict or influence 
the rival groups precisely because it 
is seen ^s an ^ of Paki^ Mid aloe 
of Iran. 

"We have not believed that we 
could be seen as an impartial media- 
tor," Raphel said, "given the history of 
the 1980s, particularly among outside 
parties whose acceptanefe or acquies- 

ceiK^ k ai^ sitoion is essential 

We have counted ourselves out." 

She said the Clinton administration 
believes the United Nations should 
take the brokering an M^m 
settlement because it is the only orga- 
nization perceived by the warring fac- 
tions to be neutral. 

A U.N. special envoys Norbert 
Holl, has been traveling around Af- 
ghanistan trying to broker a cease- 
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Babrak Karmal, Afghanistan Ex-President, 



By ERIC PACE 

Babrak Karmal, the Soviet-backed ■ 
Communist who led Afghanistan's 
Government from from 1979 untifne | * 
resigned in 1986, died on Sunday at,; / 
the Kremlin hospital in Moscow, the 
:interf ax news agency in Moscow re- 
ported yesterday. He was 67 sM hM^ 
spent most of his time after he 
^stepped down living quietly in Rus- 
sia, under Soviet pr^mtre. 
- The cause was liver cancer, and he 
; 4iad been in declining health for the 
' past year, the brief dispatch said. 
- ' An eBrVx/ttepoin of Mf. Karmal's 
;death was broadcast on Tuesday by 
' lladio Voice of Sharia, a station in 
Kabul, Afghanistan's capital, that is 
. controlled by ^ Taliban, a ttttttant 
'■' Islamic group that holds to 
" two-thirds of the country. 
' "Babrak Karmal committed all 
kinds of crimes during his illegiti- 
' mate rule," the station said. "God 
inflicted on him various kinds of 
hardship and pain. Eventually he 
died of cat^er in a hospital belonging 
io his paymasters, the Russians." 
- Mr. Karmal was installed as Af- 
' ghanistan's ruler in De<mber 1979 



IdriesShgh, 72, 
IndianSam Writer 

Idries Shah, an India-bom author 
whose books about the varieties of 
Islamic mysticism known as Sufism 
have been widely published in the 
West, died on Nov. 23 in London. He 
was 72. He moved to Britain in the 
mid-1950's but traveled widely. 

The Daily-Telegraph, in reporting 
his death on Saturday, said he had 
had heart trouble. 

He waf bttrh tn Simla, India. His 
father. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, who 
was also an author, was an Indian 
Muslim of high-bom Afghan origin 
who traced hfs deseent from the 
Prophet Mohammed. His mother, 
the former Elizabeth Louise Mac- 
Kenzie, was a Scot. 

Idries Shah studied briefly at Ox- 
ford. As the jouraal "Current Biogra- 
phy" has put it, he "succeeded to 
formal leadership in the* Sufi com- 
munity on the death of his father in 
1969." 

He wrote more thart tWo dozen 
other books, including "The Way of 
the Sufi" (1968) and "Neglected As- 
pects of Sufi Study" (1977). 

He married Kashfi Kabraji in 1958, 
and they had a son and two daugh- 
ters. NYT- 12/2 



,^fter the Soviet Army invaded his 
pOor^lnd rugged homeland to end 
growing turmoil there. The Soviets 
assefted that they were aiding the 
Alghan dovernn^t in fighting an 
krmed insurgency. The invaders 
killed the President at that time, 
Haf|?ullah Amin, who had come to 
er in a coup earlier in 1979. A 
civil war had begun in 1978. 

The new Karmal Government and 
the Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
were swiftly and then doggedly op- 
posed by Islamic insurgents, who 
' wore backed by the United States, 
China and Saudi Arabia. The conflict 
dragged on and settled into a stand- 
off, although the Soviet force, esti- 
mated at first at 30,000, grew to 
number 120,000. Though better 
armed and in control of the air, the 
Soviets were unable -to defeat the 
rebels. 

With the passage of time, Moscow 
began to voice public criticism of Mr. 
Karmal, contending that he was at 
fault for the rebels' managing to 
continue their stmggle, and for his 
country's continuing poverty. Fi- 
nally, in November 1986, he stepped 
down, saying he had heart trouble. 
The Soviet contingent pulled out of 
Afghanistan in 1989. 

Mr. Karmal was succeeded by Na- 
jibuUah, who fell from power in 1992, 
when Islamic insurgents ousted the 
Communist Govemment Mr. Naji- 
buUah took refuge at the United Na- 
ttn^lHadquarters in the capital un- 
til September, when Taliban forces 
seized Kabul, dragged him out of the 
United Nations buiMtog ffiid hanged 

him. ~. - 

Mr. Karmal, son of an Afghan 
Army general, was bom in 1929. He 
attended a German-language sec- 
ondary sdmol in Kabul wei4 studied 
law and political science at Kabul 
University, where he was caught up 
in Marxist politics. 

These activities led to his arrest at 
the age of 20, and his imprisonment 
for five years. After being freed he 
eamed a law degree, spent a year in 
the Afghan Army and went on to be 
an official of the Planning Ministry 
of Afghanistan, which was then a 
constitutional monarchy. 

In 1965 the Khalq Party was estab- 
lished (khalq means "the masses"), 
and it later became the pro-Commu- 
nist People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan. Mr. Karmal joined it at 
its founding, and when the party split 
early in the 1970's, he came to head a 
pro-Soviet wing that emerged. 

In 1965 he was also elected to a 
seat in the lower house of the Nation- 
al Assembly, where he soon became 
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Babrak Karmal 



known as a fiery, powerful orator. He 
was fe-elected once and retained his 
seat until the Assembly was done 
away with in the 1970's. 

In 1973 the monarch, Ktoig 2sQiir. 
was ousted by the military, and the 
country was proclaimed a republic. 
But a military junta seized power in 
1978 and announced the creation of a 
new republic — of which Mr. Karmal 
was briefly Vice President before 
becomtog Ambassador to C^ch^to- 
vakia. 

After the Soviet invasion, he be- 
came cohairn^Hfy Piigsident smi 
Prime Minister, head of the armed 
forces and secretary general of the 
People's Democratic Party. On Jan. 
2, 1980, in his first public appearance 
since gaining power, he called on the 
people of Afghanistan to "come to- 
geti^r luid support our glorious revo- 
lution." 

In his address, to Govemment 
leaders gathered in ^ oM palace 
just outside Kabul, he declared, "Re- 
sistance by the enemies of Afghani- 
stan will be overcome by the forces 
of patriotism." His optimism proved 
to be unwarranted. 



ft 



NYT 12/6 



From Reuters via Infoseek, 10/22: 

Mullah Moh'd Omar, in an interview 
in Kandahar, dismissed demands 
for Kabul to be demilitarized. 
"Our forces are not in Kabul. 
All out forces are outside, de- 
fending the city. Police control 
security in Kabul." 
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9/29 - News (Pakistan) - The Afghan 
Nat'l Liberation Front (Mojadidi) an- 
nounced its backing of the Taliban 
gov't, hoping it would bring peace & 
prosperity to Afghanistan. 

9/30 - ANS - The deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Rabbani Gov't, Abdul 
Ghafoorzai, says his Gov't will con- 
tinue to function, temporarily out- 
side Kabul ^ 5t called upon the UN 
to pursue a gov't of nat'l unity. 
- Asbury Park Press -- UN Special Envoy 
Norbert Holl said "fallban was now 
willing to work with the UN for peace, 
but would not promise to abide by int'l 
codes on human & woman's rights. 
In Kabul, Taliban restored electricity. 




• Norbert Holl (second, left), special U.N. envoy to Afghani- 
stan, walks with Mullah Hafizullah (third, left), chief of protocol 
for the Taliban rebels, upon Holl's arrival at the airport in Kabul, 
yesterday. The other two men are unidentified. 



10/3 - News - Taliban asked shopkeepers to stop 
selling cigarettes as of next Saturday. or 
their shops would be demolished. The move 
is aimed at discouraging drug abuse. 

10/4 - Atlanta Journa l & Constution : 
From his snow-covered outpost in is negothrtSMg with the Taliban, but 
one of the world's most impenetrable i his forces would have no trouble de- 
moimtain passes, a top general in Af- ^ fending the strategic Salang Pass if 
ghanistan's last faction vowed the talks sour. Taliban leaders ha\^ 
Thursday to resist an invasion by said they might strike a deal or con- 
Kabul's new Tahban rulers. Gen. tinue their holy war until they have 
M£gid Roozi, a top officer for faction toppled Bostiun, vrtm emm^ tms^ 
lead^ Rashid Dostum, said Dostum or all of seven northaii p rovinces. 

10/6 - New s (Pakistan) - Pakistan has stepped up 
efforts to prevent a confrontation betx^een 
Taliban & Dostum. Sources said Kabul's new Taliban 

rulers have agreed to let Mdstan un- 
dertake road-building and lay down 
railway lines in Afghanistan. 
Sources informed that Pakistan 
had offered to provide 120 telephone 
line:3 to Kabul on an emergencj* ba^. 
Hmvever, the Talibm h^e asked for 
only six lines for the time-being. Pak- 
istani engineers are expected lo make 
these six phones operational in the 
next f^w days. Th« liiif s would be 
connected to Pakistan";S nation-wide 
dialling system and could be reached 
by dialling the Pakistan code. Pak- 
isian Telecommumcation Corporation 
(PTC) has ahready provided similar 
phone connections to Kandahar. 
Herat, Mazar-i-Sharif and Jalalabad. 
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10/2 - San Francisco Tri-Valley Herald - Taliban 
vowed to try Masood & others for war crimes. It 
dynamited the entrance to the Panjsher Valley. 
The Taliban deputy foreign minister said that 
Taliban did not intend to fight Dostum. 
- ANS quotes VGA as reporting that Yunus 
Khalis announced his support for Taliban. 
The same report quoted Mullah Moh'd Rabbani, 
the Taliban leader in Kabul, as saying that 
Taliban's relations with Dostum were good & 
they did not expect to have any problems with 



him. 

10/3 - Frontier Post . 

"Furthering their drive to clamp 
fundamantalisi Islamic laws on 
Kabul, the Taliban, who now con- 
trol three quarters ol Afghanistan.. 
irnposetJ a bcjinplote taan ofi pho- 
tographing people m ihe city and 
unveiled a range oi restricuons on 
tiiti piesii corps. 

Tlieir latest decree came after 
nqe|i v/ere Mono ay given six 
weeKs to grow beards or face se- 
vere punishment. 

"According to our religion it is 
forbidden to tal^e pictures of anv 



numan beings," acting Minister 
for Education and Culture mullah 
Amir Khan Mutaqi told AFP 

"But the press can tai<e pic- 
tures of ruined buildings and 
parts of the city, alttrough you 
cannot photograph any military 
installations or key ministerial 
buildings," he added. 

in addition, journalists are not 
allowed to report "sensitive" inci- 
dents, he said. 

The new rulers also ordered 
mullahs and district chiefs to turn 
over people who skip daily 
prayers to the fundamentalist 
militia, Kabul Radio reported. 



10/8 - Reuters via Infoseek - Opium 
output rose to about 2,248 tons in 
1996, a 9% increase over 1995. Most 
of the poppies are grown in Helmand & 
Nangarhar provinces but Oruzgun & 
Kandahar showed the sharpest increase 
in poppy cultivation. 
- News (Pakistan) : 




Afghanistan's Ali is named FSN of the year 



Nawab Ali, the senior FSN m 
Kabul, has been selected as the top 
"Foreign Service National of the 
Year." Mr. All, who competed for 
the honor witliSi otter natioiial 
employees at posts abrpad, received 
S5,000 and a Gertificate signed by ■• 
Secretary Christopher at a ceremony 
m the Benjamin Franklin Room. His 
name will be inscribed on a plaque 
in the Foreign Service Lounge. 

In addition to Mr. Ali, the winner 
tor South Asia, there were five other 
regional "chapfpOns," who came to 
Washington f<^''#6rdX'e.Sl^&'^«fi 
and a certifimte ft the ceiiemony. 

Mr. Ali was nominated b\' Richard 
Smyth, principal"#lificerift 
Peshawar, for maintaining opera- 
tions in war-torn Kabul. Mr. Sittvth 
said: "With air connections to and 
from Kabul terminated, Nawab 
became the regular courier between 
Kabul and Peshawar, risking his life 
on the overland journey by foot and 
donkey-back through the 
bandit-riddeii countryside and 
Pakistan's fractious tribal areas. He 
would deliver paperwork to ' ; 
Peshawar, report on conditions, and 
receive instructions for maintenance 
of government property and man- 
agement of the staff . 

"Nawab and the rest of. the sjtaff 
were frequently cut off rrom instruc- 
tions and their salary for periods up 
ro SIX months. (Thev) have survu'ed 

while guarding American property 
trom armed looters, performing 
emereencv maintenance out of their 
own pockets, and maintaining 
meticulous records in a city which 
has been without electricity or a 
public water supply for almost four 
vears, subject to almost daily 
artillery attacks, frequent bombing 
raids, cholera outbreaks, and 
occasional blockades preventin-g the 
entry of food or fuel. 

"Nawab has taken charge, main- 
tainmc; morale, directing the guard 
force, and supervising the general 
services staff as thev struggle along 
without funds to perrorm repairs 
with scrap steel, mud, and tremen- 
dous effort to prevent further 




damage to the ambassador's 
residence (and other areas). 

"In 1994 Nawab was abducted in ''■ 
.front of the embassy anci held for _ 
ransom ror over a month until his 
familv aftd' the embassy staff 
impoverished themselves scraping 
together funds for his release. Nmv 
smdng as Kabul's senior FSN, he 
exempHfies the virtues of fidelity, 
■bravery, and dedication." 

STATE MAGAZINE (US Dept. of State) 
September /Octdbe* 1996 



.rrom 



the AFGHAN LISTSERVER, 3/11: 



Tfiliban Phone Access 
Lahore Office: 042-669087 (Dari) 
Quetta exchange for the Kandahar 
headquarters r081-822422 (Pushtu) 

Supposedly these will get vou the 
latest information from Xaliban. 
We haven't tried [Ed.] 

http://fraiikenstein.worldweb.net/afghan/ 

Taliban/'online.htm l 
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Kabul awaits 
return of 

diplojQDiats 

Kabul: In the close#ili«apnel-; 
scarred US EmbasF.'y com- 
pound, near a memiorial to a 
slain US Ambassador, Afghan 
employees are building another 
monument of sorts. 
At this base of .'a flagpole lie all 
missiles that ,Siave hit the com- 
pound Since the Americans 
abandoned the Embassy. More 
than 10- rockets and other ordi- 
nance', some of it unexploded 
and still deadh . 
During the worst of the fight- 
ing, ^bombs fell like. rain." said 
Mohamtned Ah; an ewibass\ 
employee. Sevetj years after 
dipi^ldstie^virigKalHil fearing 
their safety, theif mbassies still 
are empt>'. 

There are no ambassadors mak- 
ing toasts at sumptuous dinners, 
no crowds clamoring for visas 
at consulate windows. Just si- 
lence, as the embassies' Afghan 
entptoyees await ihd return of 
diptomas;eagaged in work and 
normalcy. 

"[.don't know if Americans will 
ever make it back before I re- 
tire,"" said Ali. an employee of 

35 years. 

As he gave a visitor a tour of 
the embassy grounds, some of 
th« 6? Afghan employees bus- 
ied themselves by raking yellow 
autumn leaves into piles and 
clipping hedges. There's not 
much else to do. Most embas- 
sies closed when Soviet troops 
ended their 10 year occupation 
of Afghanistan in 1989 because 
diplomats feared fighting would 
briak @ut in K^^l. it did, but 
not until 1992, when Islamic 
militias, backed by US and othtjr 
weflefr|jgovemments, replaced 
the communist regime and be- 
gan fighting among themselves. 

India Light 
Noveniber 29, 1996 



10/11 - News (Pakistan: 




10/11- NYT - Massoud & Dostum signed a document 
creating an alliance to set up a non- fundamental- 
ist gov't in the northern provinces of Afghanistan 
under their control (see p. 26 ) . 

- i^Akhbar from Muslim World News - The Taliban 
militia has begun rounding up boys in Kabul to 
fight Dostum & Masood. Taliban rejected a call 
by UN envoy Norbert Roll for a cease fire say- 
ing it would not be necessary if "insurgents" 
would give up & surrender "gov't property." 

10/12 - Electronic Telegraph #507 - While the Red 
Cross still has 24 staff workers in Kabul, CARE, 
Save the Children & Oxfam have pulled their 
workers out because of the unsafe conditions. 

10/16 - Reuters - At the UN, a Russian repre- 
sentative said Russia considered "the approach 
of the flames of war in Afghanistan" as a direct 
threat to its national interest. 

- Hekmatyar fled with the Rabbani gov't on 9/27 
but reportedly is now in Baglan. A spokesman 
said he opposed the Taliban but does not want 
the Rabbani gov't to return to power. 

- In Sarobi, Moh'd Hassan, a former Hekmatyar 
supporter, turned over 19 Stingers to Taliban 
because "he is a righteous man." 

10/17 - WP - Taliban leaders met with Dostum's 
representatives in Mazar-i-Sharif . Dostum's 
spokesman promised that the parties would talk 
with all Afghanistan's ethnic & political 
factions in an effort to negotiate a demilitari- 
zation of Kabul & the formation of a broad-based 
central gov't. Dostum expects them all to come 
to Mazar-i-Sharif . Asked how Dostum could negotiate 
Today ' s mee t ing peace while being allied with Massoud 
was arranged-^by and Rabbani — as well as six smaller 
Pakistani In terior factions— Yousef replied: "We don't 

Minister Nasi- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ parties. . . . 

^ ^ 1 u u u u We'd like to be independent, but we 
rullah Babar who . , ^I^j ;u k-ir^rr 

would like to play a good role m bnng- 

has political & ing peace to Afghanistan." 

ethnic ties to 

Taliban. S 



10/17 - Asahi NewsPaper-e news- Japan's 
UN Ambassador told the Security Council 
that Tokyo would be willing to host Afghan 
peace talks if the warring parties agreed. 
Japan would also be willing to provide 
financial aid for reconstruction. 
- Reuters - Taleban staged its first 
demonstration march in Kabul to protest 
"foreign interference by India, Russia 
& Iran." A similar march was held in 
Kandahar last week. 

10/19 - WP - Massoud charged that Babar 's 
efforts (see 10/17) were aimed at break- 
ing the military alliance between himself 
& Dostum. He said that Taliban "are not 
seen as they were in the beginning. 
They were welcome. [Now] they have 
lost the full support of the people" 
who "realize the Taliban cannot 
. .administer the country." 

10/20 - NYT - Massoud 's forces 



recaptured Bagram air base. 

10/23 - Reuters - Because of the 
continued fighting, the US postponed 
a plan to send an envoy to Kabul to 
talk with Taliban authorities . 

10/24 - Associated Press - Taliban 
soldiers have been conducting 
house-to-house raids in Kabul, ter- 
rorizing ethnic minorities & taking 
away young men. Some believe the 
Taliban is trying to collect 
prisoners to exchange for the re- 
ported 300 Taliban fighters Masood 
claims to have captured. 

10/25 - Muslim World News Org. - About 
400 Afghan women marched from Mazar- 
i-Sharif Univ, now the only one in 
Afghanistan that women can attend, 
to the Ali Hazrat shrine to protest 
the Taliban curbs on women. 
- Iran plans to hold a peace con- 
ference with all the Afghan factions, 
plus Pakistan & the Central Asian 
states participating. The US & Saudi 
Arabia would not be included. 

10/26 - NYT - The Taliban claimed 
to have taken Badghis after heavy 
fighting against Dostum's forces. 
They also claimed to have captured 
Quatsay district in Faryab. 



10/28 - The Times (San Francisco) . 
reports that Dostam has 2 dozen 
planes while Masood only has the 4 
he removed from Bagram before the 
Taleban reached Kabul. 

10/30 - WP - Kenneth Cooper writes 
that one reason Afghanistan's civil 
war has dragged on for so long & looks 
likely to continue is the small-scale, 
low-risk nature of the fighting, at 
least compared with the conventional 
warfare practiced by Western nations. 
Recent comDat in the mountainous 
country has so far been between 
guerrilla armies that move rapidly, 
spring surprise attacks with relatively 
small forces and usually retreat when 
confronted by superior numbers. The 
Taliban Islamic militia, for instance, 
catJtured Kabul a month ago without 
once winning a major, pitched battle 
during the previous two years as it 
seized control of two-thirds of Af- 
ghanistan. 

11/2 - WP - According to a senior 
Taleban mullah, girls may be able 
to attend school & women may return 
to work but only after the fighting 
around Kabul is over. 

11/5 - NYT - In an article about 
Benazir Bhutto's house arrest. 
Barbara Crossette writes: 

Thedismissal of Ms. Bhutto's Gov- 
emrasnt today, however, removed 
the strongest Pakistani backer of the 
Taliban, the Interior Minister, Na- 
seeruUa Babar. If Mr. Babar's per- 
sonal involvement was as important 
as many believe, his departure could 
affect the Taliban's support, al- 
though they have wide ethnic and 
religious links to Pakistan's Sunni 
Muslim majority. 

11/6 - ACBAR News Summary (November) - 
The US donated 11 ambulances to the 
UNOCHA Mine Clearance Program. 
- WSJ - Taliban accused Iran of 
backing Dostum & his allies & warned 
Iran to end its intervention. 

- Associated Press - In an inter- 
view in Taloaan, Burhanuddin Rabbani 
said he would consider sharing power 
with Taliban. However, he wants evi- 
dence that they are operating indepen- 
dently of Pakistan. Rabbani escaped 
from Kabul with a convoy to Jebul Siraj 
From there his party took 5 helicopters 
to Taloqan. He said he asked Najib- 
ullah to come along but Najib refused. 



11/13 - WSJ - The UN has invited the 
warring Afghan parties to a special 
security session next week. (See 11/19) 

11/16 - NYT - Thousands of Pashtun 
refugees fled to makeshift camps 
outside Herat after Dostum^s jets 
bombed an airport in Badghis. 

11/19 - WSJ - 

/Mghanistan's Taleban militia refused to 
send a representative to a U.N. conference 
on the country's civil war, cailing it a useless 
exercise and reiterating a demand for recog- 
nition by the world body as the legitimate 
Afghan government. Meanwhile, fighting 
flared north of Kabul following a lull. 



11/21 - WSJ - 

The U.N. suspended refugee-aid opera- 
tions in Kabul because of arrests and intimi- 
dation of its staff by the Muslim fundamen- 
talist Taleban militia, which now controls 
most of Afghanistan, including the capital. 
The suspension comes just as a big winter 
relief operation was set to get under way. 



12/6 - WP - Babrak Karmal died Tuesday in 

a Moscow hospital of liver cancer (see p. 49 ). 

12/8 - NYT - Taliban fighter planes forced 
a UN plane carrying Tajikistan rebel leader 
Syed Abdullo Nuri and some Iranians to land 
at Shindand. Nuri was on his way to Kunduz 
to meet the Tajikistan president (see 12/12). 
Apparently Taliban suspected that Rabbani, 
who is in Iran, might have been on the plane 
which came from Mashhad. 

12/9 - NYT - Taliban released the UN plane 
but the jet developed mechanical problems 
and the pilot asked to land at Kandahar. 
The plane went on to Islamabad but the 
passengers had to wait until another plane 
picked them up. 



"We are treating them very well, 
even though they entered Afghani- 
stan illegally/* said Maulvi Abdul 
Salam, a Taliban spokesman in Kan- 
dahar. "They can go to Islamabad 
tomorrow and wherever they want 
after that." 

The Tajiks are expected to contin- 
ue on to Afghanistan's northern Kun- 



duz province, which is under the con- 
trol of Taliban rivals led by Abdul 
Rashid Dostum and the ousted mili- 
tary chief of the former Government, 
Ahmed Shah Massood. 

The United Nations official said 
there was a procedural error in iden- 
tifying the plane. "It was all just a 
big misunderstanding," he said. 



12/12 - NYT - The UN resumed its aid programs 
in Kabul after Taliban freed 4 workers who 
had been arrested last month. (See 11/21) 
- A cease-fire agreement was signed by the 
President of Tajikistan h the main opposition 
leader. A more permanent agreement will 
be signed in Moscow on 12/19. 



Illegal transaction of 
Afghan currency banned 



From Ismail Khan 

f^ESIlAWAR: Waking up from a deep 
slumber lo the inipad of Afgimn cur- 
HMu y oi\ rakislim's iM.'ouonv/, the gov- 
ernment has finally decided in princi- 
ple to ban (he illegal transaction of 
Afghanistan's dwindling legal tender, 
officials said. 

In a follow-u|) to a meeting held in 
Islamabad some time back, the 
NWIT Finance Depaitment convened 
a meeting on Sunday to discuss the 
fall-out of I he fast-depreciating 
Afghani' and sound money-cliangers 
oji (he implicatioi^ of a ban on its ille- 
gal transactioi\s. The meeting was 
])resi(ie(l over by Secretary Finance 
Sahih/ada Hia/ Noor and attended by 
rcpresenlalives of the moi\cy-chang- 
cfs' association. 

During 11h» meedng, the money- 
changers were lold in clear terms 
about the gnvc-rnment's intentions to 
ioslricl the illegal trading of Afg^cU,if 
anrl its conversion ijito l?alvi,starn 
rui)ee and American green puck, in- 
foi ined sources sjiici. The Chief McUV 
ager of the SHI] Arsliad Osmani, was 
iilso i)] esenl. m the occasion. An offi- 
cial said, llie bank would niake sure 
that the governmec.t's decisions are 
implemented in letter and spirit. 

Officials said, those ])ersons who 
are not in possessioi\ of St*ite Bank's 



in the Afghan currency Tlie sources 
said, the massive transfer of Afghan 
currency from Kabul and^northern 
Afghanistan,, governed by Uzbek war- 
lord General Rashid Dostum, was 
casting negative effects on'^jPakistan's 
economy. 

An office-bearer of tlie money- 
changers' association said, it would 
be impractical to ban the trading of 
Afghan currency as long as the gov- 
ernment allows the transportation of 
edible goods and other stuff to the 
war-ravaged country, besides such a 
decision would have negative effects 
on the improving relations between 
Islamabad and Kabul. The source 
siiid, the State Bank declined a sug- 
gestion by money-changei's to buy the 
existing "stock" of the yVfghan cur- 
rency from the local markets to "off- 
load" those not in possession of li- 
ceiLses. An association's office-bearer 
said the decision, if impleinented, 
would force thousiuids of people out 
of jobs associated directly and uidi- 
rectly wil){ thejtrjiduig. : | • i ^ 

It is wrirth melvtidnin^ iiere that 
Pakistani int.elligence agencies, 
t.hroi.igh despat,ches to the Ministry of 
Commerce, have been const^mtly de- 
manding restrictioas on the free flow 
and transactions of 'Afghani' in 
money-markets. For obvious political 
reasons, Islamabad has been avoiding 



licens(^s would unlhn allowed |o. d^^ai a firm decision on the matter. 



time when Taliban wouhi consoli- 
date their position, the currency 
would (jrndually (jnin its lost val- 
ue. 

In another related develop- 
ment, the real estate business in 
tho Ilny/Unbnd town.^^hif) filinwcul 
downward trend in tho face of 
Afghan new fxDlitlcal horizon. Tlie 
prices of plots measuring 10 mar- 
las and above have reduced by 10 
to 20 \yei cent and the dealers pre- 
dicted siiarp decline in the near 
future in case the Afghan nation- 
als returned to their coiuitry. "We 
do not have buyers from the last 
few days and the investors in or- 
der to attract buyers are willirlg to 
offer their plots even cheaper than 
the market prices," said a proper- 
ty dealer. 

He mniiitair)o<l Uiat 50 to GO per 
cent dwellers in flayatabad were 
Afghans and in case if they left 
tlie country en bloc, it will drasti- 
cally reduce the rent of residential 
houses in mo.st of tho city's locali- 
ties including llayatabad. "It is in 
this context that the investors in 
real estate wante*to vqthdraw 
their equity to avert a possible 
loss in the hiture", he adde<J.v 

The sources in the Pesliawar 
Development Authority ' (PDA) 
have dispelled the impressiqii that 
tlie new development in 
Afghanistan would in any \yay ef- 
fect the business of real estate In 
Hayatabad. However, they con- 
ceded that the return»of Afghan 
refugees would cut down the 
mounting rent slab in the town- 
uU\\} tv: thn fjMJ.'i wn.M i.nn??5;ivnly in 

habited by tho Afghan nationals. 
- - » . • • - 

NEWS (PaRistan: 8/28 



Cancellation fears dip 
afghani down 



By F.M. SHAKIL 

PESHAWAR — The afghan 
currency, afghani.has shed almost 
{)0 per cent vahie in parity will 
Pakistani currency ever since, the 
Taliban captured Kabul on Friday 
last. The move has also triggered 
a slump in real estate business 
and the prices of plots especially 
in Hayatabad areas is sharply de- 
creasing, revealetl a survey con- 
ducted by Tim Frontim Past 

In the curb market, afghani lost 
nliiiost GO per cent value when its 
pi ices diopiHxi to Hs 290 |x3i luin- 
(iied thousands afghani on 
Wednesday, exactly G days after 
the fall of Kabul to the Taliban, 
"the currency was fetching Rs 400 
I)er hundred thousands afghani on 
T]u\rs(iay last, a day ahead of the 
change of set up in Afghanistan," 



said a curreiK^y dealer in the city's 
exchange market addiJig that fast 
decreasing demand for currency 
may further .ro<luce the valua of 
afghani. Another dealer encircled 
by a large number of people de- 
sirous ol disposing off their stuff 
has told this scribe that a huge in- 
vestment to the tune of million of 
ru|X3tjs had l^een made in afghani 
prior to talllxin's march on Kabul 
as the dealers and iiwestors were 
exfmcting an abrupt boost in the 
Afghnn (;urrency following tri-' 
umph of 'I'aliban, "however, in 
(x^ntrast wilJi the widely ac(X}pto<l 
beleil, thtj alghani showed Just 
op|K)site r(3a(jtion' in tho face of 
TalilKin's Iriuniphant overtures 
putting million of rupees invest- 
ment in jeopar(iy", he added. 
(Mting th(^ Inckwnrm insponso ol 



their Afghan nationals to the 
restoration of peace in the war- 
torn country under the Taliban 
set-up, he claimed tliat slow pace 
of ref)atriation was the major 
cause ol the alghani downfall. 

However, other currency deal- 
ers brusluid aside the assumption 
that disotichantment in the rank 
and file ol tho Afghan refugees to 
return to their homeland played 
any role In sliding ol the afghani. 
They said that most of the in- 
vestors in Afghan currency appre- 
hended cancellation of present 
aurency notes by the new rulers 
in view of their rigid stand on tlie 
Islarnic jurisprudence. 

They pointed out thpt Taliban 
may bring some changes in the 

Afghan currency to get it closer to 
their vision and ideology, "the fall 
in the value of afghani is a natural FRONTIER POST 
outcome of the apprehensions of 10/'^ 
the investors", they claimed. ^ 
They, however, expressed opti- 
mism that witli the passage of 



TONERS By Andrew Meier 



One sweltering morning in July, the Taliban 
upped the ante. Few in Afghanistan doubted 
the zeal of these fundamentalist rebels in bring- 
ing Sharia, old-dme Islamic law in its most 
unforgiving form, to the lands they control. But this 
dme the Taliban, whose name translates as "religious 
students," outdid themselves. Shordy after dawn prayers, 
the mullahs in the southern city of Qandahar sum- 
moned the populace. Nearly 6,000 witnesses gathered 
outside the central mosque. A few days earlier, a woman 
and her stepson, both in their 20s, had been arrested fori 
adultery. Down the road at the Taliban's district court? 
the mullahs had found them guilty and, for the first) 
dme in modern Afghan history, issued a sentence of 
death by stoning. 

The Taliban's first execution of a woman went ex- 
ceedingly well. No one interfered, and hundreds joined 
in. The convicted lovers died slowly, witnesses say, in 
unbearable and unsighdy pain. The mullahs have be- 
come proficient at this sort of thing. Executions, if not 
stonings, are routine, and amputations, usually for petty 
thievery, are even more common. 

Not since 1979, when die AyatoUah reared his revolu- 
tion in Iran, has such a potent reactionary force taken 
hold in this volatile region. Not since the Soviets in- 
vaded Afghanistan that same year has the West faced a 
more ominous specter there, for the 
Taliban threaten to fill in a 2,000- 
mile front of enmity stretching 
from Iraq to Iran to Afghani- )§r^3^''^>^^A! 
Stan. Thanks to die Taliban, 
the site of the cold war's last 
great stand-off— where "freedom 
fighters" backed by the U.S. wran- 
gled with a Soviet army desperate to hold 
on to the last remnants of its empire — is in danger of 
devolving into what one local aid worker calls "the most 
fundamentalist place on earth." 

The insurgency first emerged in late 1994, promising 
to save Afghanistan from the factionalist chaos of its 
post-Soviet period. From Qandahar the Taliban swept 
across southern Afghanistan, taking the northwestern 
city of Herat without a shot and caravaning to the 
southern edge of Kabul. There they have camped out, 
launching rockets on the city daily since last Novem- 
ber. This month, they seized the eastern city of Jalabad, 
one of the last Afghan cities to maintain an inde- 
pendent government and the all-important gateway to 
Pakistan. 

Their goal, as one mullah — the police chief of Qan- 
dahar— told me, is simply "to bring a good Islamic 
state" to Afghanistan. Never mind that Burnahuddin 
Rabbani and his government, the victors in the twelve- 
year war against the Soviets, think they have installed an 
Islamic state already. The emphasis is on "good." For 
Talibs, Islamic law comes in only one form: the strictest. 
.\nd so in Qandahar the rules are simple: No music. No 
television. No women in the workplace. No women in 




the home — unless it's their own. No women on the 
street — unless enshrouded in the burkha. 

The. ban on TV and music is made obvious by the 
twin "TV Towers," as the locals call them. At a main 
intersection downtown, a dozen shattered TVs wrapped 
in tape gutted from video and music cassettes hang 
from poles about twenty feet high on either side of the 
dirt road. In May, UNICEF tried to start a nursing training 
center in Qandahar. The mullahs soon closed it down. 
"Our women shouldn't work," explains Mullah Baluch, 
the "health minister" whose sole claim to medical 
expertise is his uncanny ability to lop off hands and 

feet. "And Western men shouldn't look at them." 

In Qandahar's mosques tlie mullahs gather long 
before dawn each day, led by Mohammed Omar, the 
one-eyed head mullah. Earlier diis year, Omar called 
together the Taliban's ruling council to witness a great 
drama. Omar, who is all of 35, unlocked the holiest 
shrine inside the central mosque, cloaked himself in 
the purported shroud of Mohanuned, fell to his knees 
before his awed fellow mullahs and at last emerged in 
the light to crown himself the "Amir Muminin," the 
"Wng of All Muslims." 

The news was too much for the folks in Kabul. "How 
can anyone dare call himself the Amir?" asks Ahmed 
Shah Massoud, who controls Kabul and the northeastern 
provinces held by the Rabbani government. As he takes 
tea in Istalef, a remote mountain village forty minutes 
from Kabul, Massoud, who is in his 40s, remains confi- 
dent and composed despite the Taliban's ceaseless rock- 
eting of Kabul. "How can anyone believe what he says? To 
claim to be the Amir is to claim to govern all the Islamic 
people of the world, the Algerians, the Iranians, the 
Saudis — these people do not look lightly at such a claim." 

Wlio are these religious rebels, bold enough to launch 
Holy War against holy warriors who, after all, boast a 
decade of experience and a victory, against enormous 
odds, over the Red Army? Some actually are young stu- 
dents; others are in their 40s. Some of the Taliban are ex- 
communists who supported the pro-Soviet regime, and a 
few hundred are Pakistani infantrymen exported to pro- 
tect Benazir Bhutto's investment. (Reports persist that 
Pakistan's military intelligence service was the Taliban's 
earliest patron.) The youngest of them were born in 
exile, during the first stages of the Afghan-Soviet war. 
Bred on the Koran and rice in the sprawling refugee 
camps of Baluchistan, they know the tribal territories of 
southwestern Pakistan better than they know their own 
country "We were born together," Mullah Syedullah tells 
me. "We were raised togetlicr, and now we will live, fight 
and die together." Now, at the main madrasa in the cit>' of 
Quetta, a four-hour drive from Qandahar, a new genera- 
tion of Taliban arc already in training — davening in end- 
less rows over the well-worn teachings of die Prophet. 

If all goes well, according to Allaii's plan, die Taliban 
will soon reach their Mecca, seize Kabul, subjugate the 
multiplying fractions and rule over a "good Islamic 
state" deeply hostile to the West. Ironically, when die 
Taliban first came to prominence, many Western diplo- 
mats and journalists greeted them as Afghanistan's sav- 
iors. Here at last was a pliant political movement that 
could cleanse Afghanistan of the degenerate mujahcdin 
and even promise to wipe out the narcotics trade. But, 



as a grizzled opium farmer in the Helmand Valley 
assures me, "These arc no doves of peace. The Taliban 
are worse than the warlords. They'll only make more 
drugs, more terror and, of course, more war." 

And the Taliban, the U.N. has learned by suffering a 
series of deadlocks and dead-end deals with them, is 
anything but cooperative wilh ihe international com- 
munity. The most serious breach came in May when the 
Taliban hijacked a sevcnteen-truck convoy of wheat 

from the U.N.'s World Food Program. They unloaded 
the sacks into their own warehouse, padlocked it and 
refused to return (he loot. The local Taliban governor 
would not talk to the U.N. After an embarrassing week 
of pleading, the U.N. agency heads secured a meeting 
with the governor. But, when they arrived at his resi- 
dence, it was only to glimpse him driving out. 

The powers that be in Qandahar do not like foreign- 
ers. They do not like the press. They do not like the 
U.N. They do not even like relief workers in their midst. 
As the Taliban are not terribly hospitai)le to the forlorn 
expatriates shipwrecked here, there is little entertain- 
ment in town. 

Tliere is, however, "Camp Qandahar," home to the 
UNIICR and extended family members from the scattered 
U.N. agencies. Along widi a handful of assorted aid 
workers, the residents of Camp Qandahar anchor the 
entire foreign commimity in this /Vfghan backwater. 
They serve fresh pancakes in the morning, cold beer all 
night, and yearn to get out. They even have their own 
camp song (with lyrics by Bill from Phoenix, the U.N.^s 
humanitarian relief coordinator in southeastern Af- 
ghanistan). Sung to the tune of "Day-O," the chorus 
goes like this: "Come Mr. Taliban carry me to Mecca. 
One rocket, t^vo rocket, three rocket, ho! Daylight come 
and die mullahs go home." 

Bill from Phoenix might just be die best prophet in 
town. Two years after their sudden appearance, the Tal- 
iban have been unmasked. They are not the devout 
doves the West had so desperately hoped for. And 
bet^veen fertilizing the opium fields and exploiting the 
populace as executioners, the boys from the madrasas 
and dieir maternal mullahs offer only a bleak future on 
the barren Afghan steppes. 

Andrfav Meier is an Alicia Patterson Fellow. 
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The road to Koranistan 



The reasons for worrying about what has happened in Afghanistan 

to pass into the hands of an Islamic-revival- 




OFTHE two bloody episodes that disfig- 
ured south-western Asia a week ago, 
the fighting between Israelis and Palestin- 
ians won far more headlines than the cap>- 
ture of Afghanistan's capital by a murky 
army of Islamic militants who call them- 
selves the Taliban, "the Seekers". Yet what 
has haDDcned in and around Kabul is 
much the bloodier of the two stories, and it 
mav matter at least as much to the rest of 
the world. Afghanistan is the third country 



ist government in the past 17 years, after 
Iran and Sudan; and the Taliban's victory 
in Afghanistan is the first to have been 
achieved by straight force of arms. This is 
not a purely local affair. Its causes lie, in 
part, outside Afghanistan; so, quite possi- 
bly, will its consequences. 

Afghanistan suffers from being a poor 
country that sits on an imponant pan of 
the map. It produces some gas, quite a lot of 



heroin, a few emeralds and not much else 
of interest to outsiders. But it lies very close 
to several energy-rich countries, and on 
what should be a trade route fi-om Russia to 
the Gulf and India. Other countries have 
been interested in Afghanistan ever since 
the Great Game between 19th-century Brit- 
ain and Russia; and the game, almost cer- 
tainly, is not over. 

The Taliban had their origins in the 
chaos which outsiders' manipulation of lo- 
cal politics has created in Afghanistan. 
When the Soviet Union in effect took over 
the country, from 1979 to 1992, the Ameri- 
cans sent the aid they provided for the resis- 
tance through the Pakistanis. The Paki- 
stanis feared that a single Afghan resistance 
group might acquire the independence 
that the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
had won in its own pan of the world They 
therefore sent their money into seven dif- 
ferent groupiets, which became rich, well- 
armed fections. The policy worked well for 
the Pakistanis; for the Afghans themselves, 
though, the consequences were not good 

The Russians' eventual withdrawal was 
followed by civil war. The two strongest 
panies— the moderate Islamists, under 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and his military 
commander, Ahmad Shah Masoud, and a 
fundamentalist alliance run byGulbuddin 
Hikmatyar-fought for Kabul for three 
years. The rest of the country was run partly 
by their panies. partly by others. But gov- 
ernment, such as it was, lay in the hands of 
local commanders, who collected "taxes" 
and meted out punishment with varying 
degrees of comiption and brutality. 

The Kabulis probably had the worst of 
it Their city, which had survived the Rus- 
sian occupation reasonably well, got 
shelled to ruins. But things were pretty bad 
in much of the rest of the country, too. Most 
Afghans could not understand why, once 
the hated Russians had gone, they could 
not have peace. One large grievance was the 
difficulty of travel. At least the Russians had 
kept most of the main roads open. But, 
once the civil war started, men with guns 
were stopping travellers and demanding 
money every few miles. Rahimullah 
Yusufiai, a journalist from the Pakistani 
city of Peshawar, counted 42 such "check- 
points" on the three-hour drive from Spin 
Buldak to Kandahar. Trade grew harder, 
gocKjs scarcer, prices higher: and ordinary 
ipeople got steadily angrier. 

In the summer of 1994, a convoy was 
stopped by bandits on the road north of 
Kandahar. The convoy's owners, influen- 
tial Pakistanis, begged their government to 
do something. The Pakistani government 
could not intervene openly. Instead, it en- 
couraged a band of Afghan students study- 
ing in the rnodrossas (religious schools) run 
by the fundamentalist Jamiat-e-Ulema Is- 
lam on the border with Afghanistan to or- 
ganise themselves for action. 

About 2,000 students went to Kanda- 
har and got the convoy back on the road. At 
the same time, the story now goes, they 
heard that two girls, refugees fi-om Herat, 
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